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¢ Vv if 3 . THe Mitk Trape or New York anv VictIne 
; a TY, giving an account of the sale of pure and 
ye n £y AYE, unadulterated milk—The Daily ant Yearly 
ws Consumption—The Amount of Proverty In- 
Railroads, 4 aoe 


Our State Legislature has entered largely 
into the railroad business— loaning its credit 
to several companies, and granting all the 
charters asked for. We have not attempted 
to keep the run of all the roads projected or 
commenced. It would occupy too much of 
our space to do justice to them. 
all important and in the cyes of their 
respective friends, each is paramount. | 
The influence of these roads will be to add | 
largely to the value of the property of the | 
State; to stimulate commerce; and to render | 
productive large bodies of land hitherto | 
worthless for any available benefit. 
that our Pacific Railread company is looking 
to the construction of the road to the Pacifie, | 
and we do not see why it should not under- | 
take it. The road must be built, and though | 
now it seems a mighty undertaking, yet it is | 
nothin, compared with what has been done | 
during the last ten years, not, to be sure by | 
one company, but by sereral: and the roads | 
how in construction and under contract in our 


We see 


sister State of Llinois amount to more miles | 


than a road from hence to the Pacific Ovean. 


examined ulmost the entire number of causes 


idiocy known in Massachusetis, and the result 
is, in all but tour instances, he found the parents 
of these idiots were either intemperate, addicted 
to sensual vices, scrofulous, predisposed to insan- 
ts, or had intermarried with blood relations, 





They are | . 
‘ jas well as its abuses. 


vested in the Business—The Milk Dealers of 
Orange and other Counties —1njuriomm 
of Impure Milk on COhildren— 
Ceuntry Dairyman. By Jouy 
with an Introduction by R. T. T 
New York:-—Fow.ers & WELLse 
Mr. Mu.iatty has given in the 
before us, a fair, faithful and impa . 
of the whole milk trade in this city—its uges 
He exposes the horri- 
ble system of distillery milk manufactares— 
the process of making sweet cream out of distil- 
lery milk, hogs or ealves brains, molasses and 
chalk—and sketches with a vivid and powers 
ful pen the multitude evils that arise from the 
infamous traffic. He gives us a deserip- 
tion of a Swill Milk Establishment and its in. 
ternal economy, as well as the disgusting praee 
tises and brutality of those employed in them 
—a description almost enough to make the 
reader forswear the use of milk in the city for- 
ever. The exposes of the work aro positively 
shocking. We knew that abominable, digs 
gusting frauds were practiced by the milk 
dealers of the city, but really, we were not pre- 
yared for such an exhibition of human de- 
pravity and enpidity as is here bared to our 
view. Mr. Mu.caty is entitled to the thanks 
| of the community for his efforts te assist in 
‘lessening the evils of the milk trade, and hia 
| jittle book should be in the hands of every mo- 


| 


| ther, every head of a family, that parents may 









: Jeco wh :tit i: they feed to their children under 
The cause of Idiocy-—Dr Howe has \the name of Mille. Whe id 


The book is handsomely 


of| gotten up, and may be sent by mail to any 


part of the country.—N. Y. Courier. 

f7’The publishers of the above work will ae. 
cept our thanks for the copy of the above work 
which they sent to us. 
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Farm Work for February. 


*At Candlemas dayy 
Have hajf your grain and half your hay.’ ~* 


This is an old proverb, which we used to 
hear in the days of our boyhood in connection 


with another: 


*1f Caudiemas day be warm and Clear, 
Thé strength of winter is yet appear.’ 


Well, this is Candlemas morning. A cold 
rainy, disagreeable morning, following on in 
the footsteps of two weeks of as lovely weather 
as ever was seen in any climate in the month 
January—almost making us believe we were 
in the height of Indian Summer, instead of the 
middle of the reign of the Winter King. But 
such beautiful weather could not Jast, and the 
warm Southerly wind of last night is this mor- 
ning changed to a cold ‘Nerwester,’ with rain, 
and all the indications that betoken another 
‘cold snap.’ If there be, therefore any truth 
n signs as connected with this day, we may 
expect an early spring, and if so, it is quite 
likely thiateyour stock will not need as the 
rat pro re ih expresses it, ‘half the winter’s 

& for two months or more they will 
fareful attention, particularly your 
als. Let them all be comforta- 
vided for—having warm and dry sleep- 
ing places for them all. It is wonderful 
what a less amount of food it takes to keep an 
animal in warm place, than it does in a cold 
ends It makes nearly or quite as much differ- 
endé’as the difference in the amount of fuel re- 
quired to keep a snug plastered room, and one 
full of holes and cracks warm. We visited a 
a farmer last fall who kept his seven or eight 
horses in a stable made as tight all about the 
sides as any house. After the stable was 
weather-boarded, he nailed thin plank or 
boards on to the inner side of the studding and 
then filled up the vacancy between these plank 
and the weather-boarding with dry earth or 
gaw dust. Openings were constructed on the 
sides, close up tothe eves for ventilation, 
which were closed with hanging shutters work- 
ed with cords. The object was to have no 
draft of sir directly on the horses. The own- 
er kept an exact account of all his horses ate, 
and he told us that two-thirds the quantity of 
food required to keep his horses in an ordina- 
wy open stable was an ample supply in this, 
ang hie horses were in better condition than 











a 


they ever were tillbe fixed his stable in the 
manner described. 

We cumplain of our poor Stock in this wes- 
tern valley—and much ofit is poor enough; 
and we firmly believe 4 very considerable por- 
tion of its inferiority 1s owing to the manner 
in whiehthe young animals and breeders are 
treated, or rather neglected. Can you expect 
that a colt which is compelled to weather every 
wiptry storm without a shelter for protection, 
and to pick up a precarious living out of the 
leavingsin the cattle yard, or by ranging over 
the fields where grew your crop of corn last 
season; his only drink comeing from the filthy 
pol; never knowing what it is to have a warm 
bed; his tail and mane filled and tangled with 
cockle-burs never being combed—can you ex- 
pect that such a colt will make any thing else 
but an indifferent horse. As well might you 
turn your son into the streets of our wicked 
city, and let him assocjate with all the vile and 
and abandoned wretchs that throng its high- 
ways or lurk through its alleys, or congregate 
in its dark recesses, without restraint, amd 
without instruction, and expect him to grow 
upto a high minded, virtuous, intelligent man, 
as to suppose that you can have any thing but 
an inferior animal, when you do not pay 
proper attention to his physieal develop- 
ment. The man who turns out his old horse 
that is past service to starve and die in the road 
or on the common, can plead economy, for his 
course, although it is alike destitute of human- 
ity and gratitude toa faithful servant, but the 
man who turns out his colts and young eattle 
to 

‘Eat the short grass that grows against the wall.? 
is alike destitute of sense and feeling. 

During this month your stock need more 
careful attention than during any other of the 
whole twelve. If your working cattle and 
horses now get thin and weak, they will be 
unfit for the spring work, which must soon be 
commenced. And the animals with young— 
see that they are provided with good food and 
plenty of it; with warm bedding, and are net 
worried or teazed by vicious anmmals yarded 
with them. The food for such animals should 


be nutricious rather than hearty, and as the 
period of partutition approaches, they should 
For gre , 


be sheltered with additional care, 
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er four weeks before re tiey bring f forth, their 
food should be of such a nature as will impart 
strength to them and their offspring, and at 
the same time promote the secretion of milk. 
Brewers’ grains or wheat bran from the mills 
where they ean be obtained, are among the 
best and cheapest articles that can be used.— 
They may be fed to cows at the rate of a peck 
for exch cow per day, before calving, and a 
half a bushel per day afterwards. Sheep may 
he fed from one quart to three quarts per 
day. When these articles can not be had, a 
little corn or oats for sheep, and for cows, 
evrn meal, at the rate of from two to four 
quiurts each per day, will be beneficial. A 


of milk, both in cows and gheep, and may be 
given with advantage in addition to the corn 
or meal. 

Now is the time to prepare the ground for 
your garden. No farmer will be without a 
garden—not a truck patch, where he raises a 
few potatoes and cabbages—-but a neat, well 
ordered and well cultivated garden. It will be 
found the most profitable acre on the farm, 
and will give you luxuries and comforts that 
money cannot buy. 

Your fences should now be attended to; and 
this puts usin mind of saying a few words 
about fences generally. The very worst econ- 
omy that was ever practiced by the very poor- 
est farmer that ever put his plow two inches be- 
low the surface of the earth was was to have 
poor fences. We have seen men half enclose 
80 acres with scarce rails enough for 40, and 


then leave half of it entirely uncultivated, and 
the other half not more than half cultivated and 


then half of what they did raise destroyed by 
the cattle stepping over his five rail fence and 
eating itup. No field should be without some- 
thing equivalent to a good substantial rail 
fence, cight rails high, with stake and rider, 
and he who cannot enclose all his farm in this 
way had better let part of it lay open. Any 
other course will be but ‘gaining at the spig- 
got toloose at the bung!’ Your young hedge 
may, now be cut back to its proper proportions; 


“your old fences repaired, and new ones con- 


atructed. 
If you have not finished getting up your 
year’s supply of wood take our advice, and do 
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it without delay. This is a matter in which 
every head of a family should feél a deep and 
absorbing interest. We wish that every far- 
mer could consider himself morally bound to 
have a pile in his yard during this month, 
which will be sufficient to last him during the 
entire year; therefore let all push ahead and 
accomplish the desirable task. 

Give one more look to the tools which will 
be needed when you commence work for the 
season. See that every thing is in perfect or 
der; and remember that it is miserable policy 
to use poor tools. If there is anything more 
foolish than the custom of some farmers in 


| using ill-shapen, badly-constructed and dull 
few carrots, will greatly favor the secretion | 


tools, unless it be another custom of depend- 
ing upon one’s neighbors, for the implements 
needed almost daily upon the farm, we do not 
know what it is. Resolve, then, to have the 
best tools, and keep them in complete order. 
if an axe or chisei or saw gets dull, have it 
sharpened immediately, and not wait until 
you want it again, for two ‘to one = will 
then be in a great — 


e % 


———__——— Dr 
Western Agricultare: 

There is a species of what we consider bad 
farming, which, though not confined to the 
West finds many represantatives here; and 
what is rather peculiar about it is those whe 
practice it often consider themselver first rate 
farmers— model farmers. They fail to be 
good farmers, not because they lack energy, 
or industry, ora kind of intelligence; but be- 
cause their energy, their industry or their in- 
telligence fails to secure for them the great 
ends of life. They may be, often are, money 
getters, have large farms, fat cattle, sleek hor- 
ses, and big houses; they are looked up to, as 
‘men well do in the world,’ and are often spo-" 
ken of as very successful farmers. They are 
often elevated to office by their fellow citizens, 
and frequently possess great influence in what- 
ever party they attach themselves to; and for 
all that, we say that they come far short of 
bei od farmers. Perhaps we cannot bet- 
ter make ourself understood, thdn by ziving 
a little account of a visit which we made 
to the house of such a ‘man some time sined.’ 
We would remark at the commencement, tha” 








the gentleman alluded to is, and has been for 
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some time, dead, so that none of our sensi- 
tiye readers, whose houses we may have visited, 
need think wemeanthem. We shall divulge 
nothing of what we may have seen, if, indeed 
we have seen psa Meaty | out of the way in the 
‘management of any of the kind friends whose 
generous hospitality we haye shared. 


: 


It was a pleasant afternoon in the latter part 
ef summer that we mounted our horses to ride 
three or four miles to pay a long promised vis- 
it to a gentlemau, who for sake of distinctness 
we will call Mr. Smith—John Smith, Esq., 
Representative of the county in the Legisla- 
ture, and supposed to have some aspirations to 
a seat in Congress. In the prosecution of our 
duties as a public journalist we had often met 
him in town, and knew him well not only as 
an influential polititian, but as claiming to 
be one of the first farmers in the county. Ilis 
farm consisted of some six hundred acres 
of excellent and, lying along the banks of ‘the 
beautiful river,’ and extending back on to the 
open prairie so as to form every variety of soil 
——bottom, timber, and prairie; and it was al] 
his—all paid for by himself. He was the ar- 
dhiteet of his fortune, the improver of his 
farm—a self made man! ‘And yet do you 
say that he was not a good farmer, when he had 
achieved such results?’ Waita little, and you 
shall see. 

Mr. Smith’s house stood on an elevation 


cidedly the pleasantest room in the house eon- 
tained a bed, a set of carriage harness, three- 
bunches of herbs, and half a dozen fleeces of 
wool. Nor were the arrangements futside in 
any better keeping. A lot of ground had been 
appropriated to a garden, and a regular gar- 
dener had been employed to put it in order; 
but since had left it but little had been done to 
it. Mr. S. ‘did’nt have time’ to look after such 
things, his wite did’nt care much about flow- 
ers, the boys were away at school, and when 
they were at home they did’nt like to work in 
the garden, and the girls had too much to do. 
The beautiful picket fence around the house 
and garden which Mr. 8. described to us so 
finely, had not yet been built, neither had the 
well been dug, but the spring was only little 
over an eighth of amile off. 


pn arene een 


In short every 
thing seemed to display alack of comfort, and 
order, and neatness, and too plainly showed 
that the man’s heart was int erested in some 
thing else than the comfort and happiness of 
his family. The man was rich; had worked 
hard, and had made his sons work hard but 
had failed to make them fond of home and the 
farmer’s:life, andas fastas they became old 
enongh they had left home for the office of the 





doctor or lawyer, or the counter of the mer- 
' . . 

| chant; and here be lived apparently without 
| the idea that he had around him all the re- 


| . . . . 
| quisites for the highest and purest enjoyments 


everlooking the road, and some forty or fifty | our nature is capable of, with less comfort than 
rods fromit. It was approached through a | is to be found in many a habitation of much 


hog pasture. The house was a large two sto- 
ry brick dwelling, nearly new and well fimish- 
ed, and as we dismounted atthe door, our 
friend in his slippers and morning gown came | 
out to receive us, and giving usa hearty. wel- | 
oome, ushered us into the house and intredu- 
cep us toMadam. A glance about us showed 
the strangest medley of wisdom and foolish- 
ness, extravagance and parsimony we ever 
saw. Acting upon the idea that a fine house 
required fine furniture, many costly articles 
had been purchased which were disposed about 
the house without the least regard to onder or 
taste. In one room was a pile of wheat. 
reposing on a three-ply carpet, while n a 
side-saddle reposed comfortably on a sofa, In 
enother the secretary and book-case stood fa- 
milliarly by the side of the flour barrel, and de- 


* 


meaner pretensions. 

We were summoned toa supper of the ever- 
lasting degeription, tried bacon, putty biscuit, 
and black coffee, and while diseussing it the 
heavens became over shadowed and a heavy 
shower setting in prevented our return home 
that night. As the evening passed away we 
had leisure to draw our inferences in regard to 
the family and the reason why they were not as 
happy as they might have been, and where 
the failure to be so origimated. And we re- 
solved into this: The farmer did not magnify 
his calling. Instead of making his farm and 


home the centre of all his aspirations, and the 
inmates of that home as more than all the res 
of the world, he seemed to look at his farm as 
only a means of getting money, his home as 





only an abiding place, and his wife and child- 
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as dependents, whe ifhe clothed and fed 
‘them had no further claim upon his care, at- 
tention, or sympathies. ‘To think of cultiva- 
ting a refined taste and fondness for rural 
scenes and domestic virtues was out of the 
question; and so, although he tried hard to be 
in ‘style,’ he failed in this simply because he 
lacked that appreciation of the beautiful and 
proper which is +0 requisite to preserve the 
general fitness of things. 

How different the condition of things in a 
family where in union of heart and sympathy 
all labor for the happiness of all; where order 
and neatness pervade every depurtment, and 
the dwelling, however humble, with ali its ap- 
pliances—the garden, the orchard, and the 
farm, are looked upon not merely as things 
whereby to live, but as the means and ends of 
enjoyment; where intelligence and virtue shine 
in every countenance, where the enquiring mind 
of youth is net coldiy repulsed in its search 
after wisdom; and its ambitious yearnings af- 
ter improvement are not dampened by the cold 
reply that it will cost too much. We have 
known families, where from the child old 
enough to hold a pet chicken in its apron up to 
the grey headed grand parent all felt that they 
were living to some purpose; that they all had 
an interest in what was being done, and that 
by gradual labor and study, and care, they 
w ding day by day, and year by year, to 
their stock of knowledge, happiness and love— 
as well as accumulating wealth. Such ahome 
will not be deserted by its inmates as they 
grow up to man’s estate. Home will have too 
many charms for that; while those, who like 
our friend Smith, neglect to cultivate the 
hearts, intellects, and tastes of their children, 


will find, like him, that their children will have 
no taste tor farming. 


Two Nurserymen. 


By the same mail we received the two fol- 
lowing letters, whieh we publish by way of 
contrast. In regard to the first one we will 
say, that we found the name among the iist of 
eubscribers to the Jowa Farmer’s Advocate, 
when it came into our possession, and we 
gave notice then, and have repeated the notice 
@ince frequently, that those who did not wish 
4 receive the Farmer, should notify us of the 








fact that we might strike the name off the list, 
Well, the Valley Farmer has been sent to this 
man regularly for four years,-—we say requ- 
larly, because with two or three exceptions 
we have mailed it ourself, and know it has 
been sent reqularly,-—and now, after receiving 
the paper for four years he would repudiate 
one half the debt. He is welcome to the two 
dollars. In regard to Messrs. Overman’s pa- 
per, we will state that we sent it at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. T. Walker, then living at Can- 
ton, who said that he presumed those gentle- 
men would like to receive it. We will aleo 
remark here that most of the complaints of 
irregularity in the reception of the paper, 
come from those who don’t want to pay for it. 





Knoxvitie, Knox Co., Ill., Jan. 29, 18538 

GentLemen :—I have recently received a Bill 
from you for four years subscription to the Vulley 
Farmer. It is true that | have received some 
numbers of the Valley Farmer occasionally which 
I supposed to be sent to me by a brother Nurse- 
ryman of St. Louis, bat which [ had no idea of 
becoming a subscriber to, although I like the pa- 
per very weil so far as I have had the opportunity 
of reading it. But as I am a subseriber to other 
similur works, | never intended to take it or ex- 
pected to pay for those numbers that I have re- 
ceived. The paper has not come to me regularly 
which strengthened the belief that it was sent by 
an individual. 

Under these circumstances I have concluded te 
remit to you two dollars whieh you will find ene 
closed and which I hope under the circumstances 
will be satisfactory. 1 do net wish to avoid pay- 
ing ALL my honest dues or debts which I know- 
ingly contract; but at the same time I do not think 
it right to force a paper however worthy or valu- 
able it may be, upon a man without his consent. 
I wish the paper discontinued, of course. w. 

Mowunp Nursery, Canton, 
Jan. 17th, aa 

Ep. Vautiry Farmer—Deur Sime 
please find $1 for current volume of% 
Farmer which you will continue 
address of C. R, & N. Overman, Ca 
have been in regular receipt ef it for the 
son. I know not to whom we are ind 
the favor; if to your > ar info 











and we will remit forthw though we ke « 
number of similar papers; yourtmis not the least 
welcome as it makes its monthly appearance. . We 
say go onin your spirited aud Jaudable under- 
taking, and may the progress and ‘mportance of 
the ‘Parmer’ be commensurate with that of the 
great Valley itself. Progression is the ‘maj 
spring’ and glory of our existence, and HERR, 
our mighty valley is its peculiar ‘empire declared,’ 
With the most hearty wishes for your emine 
success, we have honor to be fi «i 
Your ob’t. serv’ts. 


C. R. & N. Ovmnasan,- 













































GETTING SUBSCRIBERS. 
Avexanper Co., Hl., Jan. 18, 1853. 
Mr. Editor :—We have just received our 
first number of the Valley Farmer for 1853. 
A book like it is something new to our farm- 
@s. The first appearance of it was on this 


wise: 1 got bold of the April number of 752. 
I took it home with me and read it. I liked 


ps well that 1 went about a little among my 
ighbors to see if they didn’t want comatee 
of the kind. To my great surprise, those that 
I did think would subscribe seemed to he very 
backward. Some thought it not worth while, 
and some didn’t have the money, and didn’t 
@are much; some thought they wouldn't spend 
aby money for the like; others thought it 
wouldn’t learn them any thing; another 
eouldn’t read; another could not read well 
mough to take a paper; some thought that 
they would borrow ours, and that would do 
just.as well, andsoon. However, I suceeed- 

getting three besides myself; two more have 
spoke to me to send for it, and several I have 
not seen I think woulk like to read a book 
like the Valley Farmer. I feel interested in 
the circulation of the Farmer, and wish all 
tm my neighbors would take it, and I will contin- 
»,,, ae to try and have 18 many as I can get send 
™*” op by the time the farming season sets in. 

2d Ae Je Me 
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For the Valloy Farmer. 
Agriculture and Democracy. 
The great agricultural interests of our 
* eountry, constitute the sub-stratum upon which 
“Our government rests, and to which all classes 
“Jook for support; and more than this, it is 
from the agricultural masses that the great 
geonservative principle emanates, which can 
.alone insure the perpetuity of our government 
with all its concomitant blessings. 
How indispensable then is it, that all the 
Juoing classes should be inducted into the 
leet agrizulture ; so that the accumula- 
= ing det mp home and abroad may be met 
gt jerate and well directed efforts. 
a | be benign, patriotic, and expansive 
pir 
“bh 
jarning South . embracing every desirable 





«la¥ftude, the rtile soil, the noblest 
Rivers, riche minefals, together with many 
* Other elements of wealth and greatness. 

“One of our late Presidents immortalized 
» by the acquisition of a country,reach- 


m Our former possessions to the Pacific 


jo kOu t the incalculable benefits, result- 
Tagiteom is last acquisition, would only be 
te demonstrate a problem which has already 
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hs principle progressive democracy, we ac- | 
i, many years ago, the country we now! 
it, extending from the frozen North, to | 
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| 


dashed and admiring world ! 

The same philanthropic principle (fo 
mocracy is only another name for love,) con- 
templates stilf further acquisitions to our 
beloved country. 

Our benevolent arms will remain open wide, 
ready to receive, te our warm and confiding 
embrace, Cuba and all of Mexico, so soon as 
they shail be ready to fall into them ; and that 
will not‘be long. 

Although we may now have nothing te fear 
from sectional commotions, fanaticism, and 
reckless, corrupt, and designing demagegues, 
yet some may think we have much to fear from 
another source, 

If sound morality and intelligence among 
the masses, do not keep pace, with the rapid- 
ly increasing nopulation of our widely extend- 
ing country, it willnot be many years before 
our government will begin to totter to its 
fall: but, thank heaven! of all others, this 
object is most deur to the benevolent and pa- 
triotic heart of Progressive Democracy, and 
of course will receive all needful attention : 
80 that, we may predict with certainty, that 
our country will net only continue to be *the 
land ef the free and home of the brave,’ but 
an asylum for the oppressed and down-trodden 
‘of all nations ! ! D.C. 





For the Waliey Parmer. 
Mr. Editor :—1 wish to inquire throngh the 
pages of the ‘Farmer,’ whether you or any of 
your Correspondents, ean give any informa- 
tion in regard to fat cattle being troubled 
with lice? Several cases have occurred in 
this neighborhood in the last few vears, of 
very valuable animals dying, apparca with 
no other disease. The first case was 2 fine 
Durham. Bull, the owner @{ywhich told me he 
used on him all the usual remedies for poor 
stock affected in that way, without relieving 
him; he lingered for about twe years and 
died. ‘The other cases seem to be going in 
the same way, resisting all the remedies known 
to the stock raisers here. If you can throw 
any light on the subject, you will oblige 
A Youne Farmer. 


ILLinors InpustRiaAL Convention.—An assem- 
large of a highly interesting character was held 
early iv this month at the State Capitol of Illinois. 
| From the Springfield Journal we gather the fol- 
| lowing particulars in respeet to it: 

Delegates appeared from the Buell Institute, 
Laselle County Agricultural Society, North- 
Western Pomological Associution, and from eoun- 
ties in which societies are not yet formed. 

Letters of the highest interest and most encour- 
aging character were read from Joun A. Kenws- 
gort, of North Field, and D. Paince of Morgag 
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nty, which fully confirmed the itnpressions 
d from all parts of the State, that the people 
aking to the importance of having high 
sund colleges for the special education of 
echanic aud the farmer ‘in the things next 
him.’ Thatas schools are now specially adapted 
for the teaching of Law,: Medicine and Divinity, 
so there should be schvols specially adapted for 
teaching the equally important and useful sciences 
of Agriculture, Horticulture and Mechanics, and 
the Anatomy, Physiology and Hygigiene per- 

taining to each of these industrial sciences. 

The officers of the ‘Industrial League of the 
State of Illiuois,’ are, J. B. Turner, fon Gage, 
Bronson Murray, L. 8. Penuingtou J. T. Little 
and Wm. A. Pennell. The object of the League, 
according to their Declaration, is the creation of 
a fand, to be employed in disseminating iuforma- 
tion either oral, writted or printed; keeping up a 
concert of action amoug the frieuds of Industrial 
Education; and the employment of lecturers fitted 
to the purpose, to address citizens in all parts of 
the State. 

Such is a brief outline of this movement and its 
presentachievments. It has gone on year after 
year, gaining strength and friends, shedding its 
influence as the glimmerings of a brighter day, 
holding the fiercest opposition in check, und qui- 
etly awaiting the decision of the people, being in 
perfcet harmony with the practical character of 
the American people. 

The World's Fair at London is bnt one instance 
of this; and that at New York, with its Crystal 
palace of iron and glass, all evince the high inter- 
est the age feels in the improvement of Lndustry 
to the highest scientific attainment. 





State Agricultural Society. 

The friends of agriculture met in eonven- 
tion, January 5th, in Springfield, for the pur- 
pose of organizing the ‘Illinois State Agricul- 
tural Society. They concluded their delibe- 
rations at the evening session, in the Repre- 
soatative’s hall, by adopting a constitution, 
and electing their permanent officers. A 
president, nine vice presidents—one from 
each congressional district-—recording secre- 
tary, corresponding secretary, and treasu- 
rer. 

James N. Brown, Sangamon county, Presi- 
dent. 

John A. Kennicott, Cook county, J. E. Me- 
Clun, McLean county, Michael Collins, Ad- 
ams county, Smith Frye, Peoria county, Fran- 
cis "Arenz, Piatt county, C. W. Webster, 
Marion county, Ichebaugh Mitchell, Wayne 
county—vice Presidents. 

Paschal P. Enos, Sangamon county, recor- 
ding. Bronson Murray, La-Salle county, 
corresponding secretary.—E. N. Powell, Pe- 
oria county, treasurer. 

A large number enrolled their names as 
members of the society, and paid in the en+ 
trance fee of one dollar. 
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1. That the society apply to the Legisla- 
ture for an approbation of one tho dol- 
lars, for two years. 

And @ committee of three was appointed 
to apply for said grant. 

2. That the commitye be instructed to draft 
a charter for the society, and to present it to 
the Legislature. 

3. That a committee be appointed to draft 
an agricultural address to the people of the 
State of Illinois. 

4. That 500 copies of the constitution and 
and proceedings of the convention be printed, 
and that each member be furnished with # 


copy. 

That the proceedings of this convention 
be published in the newspapers in this city 
and all the papers in tke State friendly to the 
cause. 





ArtiriciaL Stone.—Owen Williams of Eng- 
land, has just taken out a patent for the man- 
ufacture of artificial stone. The following in- 
gredients are used in preparing it, 180 Tbs. 
pitch, 4 1-2 gals. dead oil or ereosote, 18 Ibs. 
resin, 15 lbs. sulphur, 441bs. finely powdered 
lime, 180 lbs. gypsum, 25 cubic feet of sand, 
breeze scoria, bricks, stone, or other hard 
materials broken to pieces, and passed a 
a half-inch sieve, ‘The sulphur is first mel- 
ted with about thirty poands of pitch, after 
which the resin is added, then the remainder 
of the pitch with the lime and gypsum, which 
are introduced by degrees and well stirred, 
and the dad oil is fit to be moulded into 
blocks. In order to consolidate the blocks, 
pressure is applied to them in themolds. The 
patentee gives also the-proportions of the 
above material to be used as a composition for 
aying pavements, as a cement for uniting to 
each other blocks of the first-namef compo- 
sitiom, when used for building purposes, and 
as a coating for bridges, the roofs of builk 
dings, &c. The artificial stone hardens in 
about a week, when it becomes as st 

as granite. The composition is not only Ryery 
durable, but a cheap one, it costing , less to’ 
erect buildings out of this material than from 
the commonest kind of brick. A ro 
plastered with this material, becomes asm0o 
solid, flooring of rock in about ten days. * 


~ 





Tue way To KkEr Poor.—T'wo glasses of\ beer 
per day, at two cents per glass; amount in. one 
year to $14 60. Two cents worth of tobaceo, 
and three cents worth of cigars per day, in one 
year amount to $18 25. A dog that is useless, 
will consume say $5 per annam, a filthy cat $2, 
and no one keeps a cat or dog at Jess expense, un- 
less the animals steul from ‘theit neighbors. 


These sums together amount to $39 85; enough 
to buy five barrels of flour at $5 per barrel, Wo 
cords of wood at $4 per cord, and seven’ pair ‘of 





Resolutions adopted: 
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From tho Prairie Farmer, 

' inter Butter. 

, gah Eperen:--Cold weather has come, and 
with it the dairy-woman’s trouble; the cream 

rises and foams in the churn; the butter will 


s 


not ‘come’ without much labor, and when it 
does come it is not good, 
I think experience has taught a complete 


remedy for all these evils. They are all caus- 
ed by the cold. If the milk is kept in a room 
‘g0 Warm as to be comfortable to live in, and 
the cream warmed a little before commencing 
burning, the butter will come quick and have 

e t flavor. 
. But it may not be convenient to keep it in a 
/ room warmed byastove. In that case I would 
heat the new milk over the fire till it was hot, 
‘but do not let it boil, that hurts the flavor of 
the butter. Do not let the milk freeze. Have 
the cream the right temperature before you 
commence the churning, and it will not fail to 
come quick. At least | have tried it for two 
winters, and it has not failed once, and the 
comes much nicer than before | prac- 
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ticed heating the milk. 
_N. B. 1 bow found a free crculation of | 
‘air always essential to making good butter. | 
If the milk is set ina tight cupboard or the| 
7 covered, no after management can give | 
» the butter the rich flavor that it will have if 
the air passes freely over the milk. A cup- 
board with the back and door made of thin! 
is very good, if it stands where the air | 
can circulate all around it. I recommend 
heating the milk in winter, to alllovers of good 


butter. R. L. C. 
Morgan co., Ill., Nov. 26th, 1852. 
A Word to Kee of Shee 


A largesmajority of the farmers > Ohio, 
think that,give a sheep grass during the spring 
‘summer.and autumn months, nay during the 
vt part of winter, and hay and grajn to- 
wards spring; if they die from pee in the 
spring, as many of them do, it is attributed to 
bad luck. The unlucky man will say that he 
' his sheep all the grain they want in 

_F ry and March and they still go down in 
and many of them die, while those be- 

° ng to his ye pei get through these try- 
months on half the grain and keep in good 
‘flesh. Why is it? It must be luck. Now if 
unlucky man will look at his neighbor’s 
occasionally in tho month of November 

and December, he will find them on good 
feed and looking strong. His lucky neighbor 
‘will tell him that when the frosts come in the 
fall the pastures fail in substance, and this is 
‘the time when sheep require care and atten- 
‘tion, They should have some good hay and a 
a gi »_ A sheep to endure the approach- 
ang should be provided as well with a 
mg flesh as of wool. If he goes into the 





strong, it is easy to bring him out strong 
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in the spring; but if he is thin in flesh in 
fall, all the grain that can be given wil 
bring him up. A peck in December is 
than a bushel in March—an ounce of p 
ive is b etter than a pound of cure. B 
ualucky man will say, his sheep will not eat 
hay, he carried them an arm-full a few days 
ago, and they ran over it and tramped it into 
the mud; as for grain, he never thought it 
necessary to be given until February, when 
sheep got weak. 

Now if the unlucky man will ho his hay in 
racks to prevent its being trampled under foot 
and will adopt his neighbor’s mode of feeding, 
he will find in March, that there is more in 
management than in luck, 

[ Ohio Cult. Uncre Buty, 





Small Potatoes. 

The New York Agricultor is responsible 
for this: 

No doubt farmers wonder what we want with 
80 many small potatoes in the city, and that 
they can find sale for such as they used to feed 
the pigs, at six shil'ings per barrel--about 
half-price of good ones. We will tell them. 
They are bought by the bakers, and after be- 
ing washed clean; are boiled or steamed, then 
mashed and mixed with waier, and passed 
through a sieve, leaving the skins behind, and 
mixed with flour, and baked into ‘warranted 
pure Gennesee flour bread.’ Very goed bread 
itis too, notwithstanding, one-third of the su- 
perfine flour is made of cheap potatoes. We 
are not informed whether the stale loaves, af- 
ter being roasted and ground, are sold as pure 
coffee, or not. Our impression is, it is sold as 
mized—say one-fourth. 


—<>— — 

Improved Clover Thresher.—In order to 
obviate the inconvenience at present experi- 
enced in threshing clover and other seed, a 
new arrangement of the machine has been in- 
vented by Sandford Mason and Seth M. East- 
man, Of Millport, N. Y., who have taken meas- 
ures to secure a patent. It consists in employ- 
ing a cylender with projections or teeth on its 
periphery, and two additional sets of teeth, 
one above fixed tothe faame, and the other 
below on a fast bed; the former are used for 
threshing the straw, and are of shape corres- 
ponding to that object; the latter are made 
conerve, so that the projeetions on the cylen- 
der fit into their rezess; and thus act.as a rasp, 
by which the seed are cleaned from the heads. 





(a A mad horse was shot at New Orleans 
on the 5th inst. It appears that the animal 
was bitten by a mad dog, and symtoms of hy- 
drophobia manifested themselves in the horse, 
who commenced rurning about furiously, and 
biting at everythirg. It is said that he bita 
person by the name of Nolan. 
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Seer 1x Carirornia,—Those spec- 

s who have brought sheep the past sea- 

this state, will realize a great profit— 
being veqerend altogether as’a luxury, never 
realizing less than fifty cents per pound, Most 
of the sheep that we have hitherto killed have 
been received feom Sonora, in) Mexico. The 
quality ef the Sonora sheep is delicate for the 
staple but is a coarse wooled animal. It is ar e- 
markable fact that sheep in California are al- 
most free from diseases such as attack them 
elsewhere—the foot rot, &c., being entirely 
unkown. In some bands, where care has been 
taken, they have increased in size. 

We would recommend dealers who are brinig- 
ing stock across the plains to bea little careful 
in the selection of their sheep, especially cheos- 
ing those which are fine wooled, in as much as 
they cannot depend wen the present high 
rates obtaining for any long period, and par- 
ticularly because this state will necessarily 
eventually become as famous for its wool as 
it is now for its gold. 

oose,sheep weich have arrived this season 
lo6k’ remarkably well; and the pereons who 
brought them say that they had no difficulty in 
bemmemne, thom over; and that they are less 
tréuble than any otherkind of stock. Messrs. 
Pattersons brought over a band of about 1,- 
500; they are looking well, and are worth in 
this market $15 a head. 

Sheep will also be a valuable acquisition to 
California, owing to the scarcity of water on 
the plains in the summer time, and this de- 
scription of stock requiring so little of it, do- 
ing better on dry pasturage than on wet, 
They will grow larger with water only three 
times a week than with more, as has been 
proved ifmany instances. One of these cas- 
es we will mention. A farmer had a stock on 
a creek’where they had water every day, and 
his son had another band taken from the same 
stock on the plain where they only had it twice 
a week. It was found that in the latter case 
they grew largor and thrived better in every 
respec.—San Joaquin Republican. 





To Preserve Beans and Peas, 

A new method of keeping the above quite 
fresh for any length of time, so that they shall 
loose neither their taste nor original softness, 
has been lately introduced by A. Albert, of 
Paris. Take the beans when not bigger than 
large peas, and pursue the following directions 
for both vegetables : 

Plunge them fora minute, in boiling and af- 
terwards in cold water, and after having wash- 
ed off the water, spread them out for several 
hours on canvass frames. Then place them in 
an oven slightly heated on frames covered with 
paper, leave them long enough to be of the 
same warmth as the oven, and then expose the 
frames to a current of air until the articles are 
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tho oven ‘ead agnia exposed to the 
oven 
operations being repeated until the beans are 
poeesly dry, not so as to break, but almost 
tke beans’ dried naturally. The 
should be gathered and dried on the same day, 
if not, they should be left during the night in 
the oven; they should be kept in dry and clean 
bottles, and to each bottle of beans there should 
be added a bunch of dry savory. Before us- 
ing the vegetables they should be s' for 
some hours in tepid, or over night in cold wa- 
ter; if they are beans the water is throwh away, 
and they are cooked in the usual manner, but 
if peas, they are only covered with water, 
which will be entirely absorbed, and they are 
cooked like green peas. Vegetables prepared 
in this manner are quite as good as if they 
had been just gathered.— Genie Industriel. 
Scrofula in Pork. 

The Editor of the Journal of Organic and 
Mecical chemistry, an able and new periedical 
comes out savage on pork. He ‘defies all hog 
eaters, chemists and physiologists to prove 
that hog’s flesh is a healthy article of diet,’ 
He asserts that the name scrofula ‘had its ori- 
gin in a disease peculiar to swine,’ This is 
true, the Greeks gave it wae predic bs dis- 
ease.’ It may however be as wrongfully ap- 
plied as shay one terms. Aman c called a 
dunce as an evidence of stupidity, derived 
from the term applied to the followers of the 
metaphysician, Duns Scotus, by their less able 
but ‘more bitter opponents. Nevertheless, 
there appears to be something between scrof- 
ula and pork, if the testimony of many able 
payee 1s to be believed. ‘There are some, - 
i0wever, who ride upon different hobbies; one 


| upon ope kind of food, and anvther upon a 
different kind One will adyogate.bran bread 


and vegetables, another, beef, pork, wine and 
beer. There should be a moderation in all 
things, for bad beef is just as full of scrofula 
as bad pork. The great object in selecting 
food is to have it good—in proper condition, 
and when hogs are fed upon good provender, 
and killed in good health, their flesh, if eaten 
in moderation, we presume will not cause dis- 
ease. People of fair complexions; who livedm 
cold, changeable climates, are subject to sero- 
fula. We believe, however, that too much 
pork is eaten in our country, and the strict- 
ures of the Journal of Organic Chemistry, are 
eanirey to arrest attention and direct it to the 
unbounded use of pork for food among our 
people. 





If you will keep your hands from, chapping 
dnring the winter, wash them as often. as you 
lease, but rub them ‘bright dry’ each time 
on’t leave a particle of moisture for the co 

air to act upon. 












































s as Food for Stock. 


” The “Payne Wingate, of “Hallowell, 
eee eis, dons experiments in feeding pigs 
With apples compared with potatoes. Both 
‘the apples and potatoes were boiled, or rather 
stewed, separately, and about four quarts of 
¢ and pea meal mixed with each bushel, at 
the time the cooking was finished—the meal 
ing intimately incorporated with the pota- 
toes and Ae while they were hot, and the 
mass left to ferment, slightly, before it was 
fed to the pigs. 

Two pigs of the same litter, and as near as 
practical, of the same weight, were taken; oné 
was fed for a week on a given quantity of the 
cooked potatoes per day, andthe other on 
the same quantity of ‘apples. At the,end 
of each week the pigs were weighed and the 
food was reversed—the pig to which the pota- 
toes had been given, was fed with apples, and 
the one which had received apples, was fed 
for the next week on potatoes. This course 
was continued through several weeks—the 
food of each pig being changed every week. 
The result was, that the apples proved to be 
folly equal, or somewhat superior to the pota- 
toes. . this instance the apples were mostly 
sweet, and they, as well as the potatoes were 
nearly in a ripe state. 

another occasion Mr. W. experimented 

with aweet, compared with sour apples, in va- 
ways. Hefoundthat when they were 

fed raw to swine, the sweet apples were prefer- 
able—the animals ate them potter, as the sour 
spples seemed to make their teeth sore; bit 
en both were cooked and mixed with meal 

in the way above described, there was no dif- 
ference in the goin produced by an equal guan- 
tity ofeach. It should be stated, however, 
that all the apples used were of palateable 
kinds, nearly ripe; and that unripe ageiill-fiu- 
vored are knOwn to be less relished by stock, 
a6 well as less nutritive. It is probable, also, 
that when sour apples are eaten raw, and in 
considerable quantities, the animal may take 
into the stomach too large an amount of acid, 
« M@hich may tendto derange the digestive or- 
gone This objection would be chiefly obvia- 
by cooking, and the saccharine fermenta- 
tion, by which the pulp loses much of its acid, 
and becomes nearly sweet. It does not ap- 
from analysis, that the amount of actual 
nourishment is much greater in sweet than in 


sour apples. 
Mr. Wingate practised fattening swine for 
years, on food composed principaly of 
les. The animals attained good weights, 
and the pork was solid and of excellent quali- 
+ In other instances, we have known apples 
‘raw to horses, cows and other stock with 
: hadvantage. For using in this way sweet 
BP would probably be the best, and they 
) Should be such as will keep till spring. They 


as 
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may be stored in under the barn, or in the bot- 
toa ofthe hay mow—a proper’ place having 
been left for that purpose when the hay AY 
putin. They will be more likely to be® 
jured by heating than by freezing. They 
will seldom free4e.in such a situation as is 
mentioned; aid if they should be touched b 
frost their nutritive properties will not be muc 
Jessened, if they remain in a dark plaee, and 
where they will thaw slowly. 

A peck ofapples a day, fed to a cow, has 
been found toadd more thana quart to the 
daily quantity of milk, beside greatly incress~ 
ing its richness, as well as improving the con- 

tion of the cow. The effect of apples is equal- 
PW favorable to other stock. Horses fatten on 
them,and their coats assume the briliancy 
whieh hardly any other food will give them. 
For all stock they answer a similar purpose as 
vegetables, in preventing costiveness, which is 
likely to ensue from the exclusive use of dry 
food; and in this way, and by the nutriment 
they contain, they contribute much to the an- 
imal’s thrift. 

An impression prevails that apples ayjiry 
up the milk ofacow. This idea has Deemiain- 
bibed either from the effect produced] 
cow by eating a tery large quantity of ap 
at once, by which surfeit and feve®™ 
bildtight on, or from the trial not being pro- 

riy conduced tili the animal had become ha- 

itufited tothe food. ‘he ill-effects attribu- 
ted to apples “would have occurred with any 
other rieli food, as any kind of grain, potatves 
or other vegetables. 

A fair average product of an acre of or- 
charding, in good featitig cOndition, may be 
estimated at two hundred to three hundred 
bushels @ year; and at this rate, we doubt 
whether so great an amount of anfigal nour- 
ishment can be obtained from thé same ex- 
tent of land, in proportion to the expense,- by 
any other crop. We should not hesitate, there- 
fore, to reccommend the cultivation of apples 
as food for stock. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 1, 

The National AgricultJral Society met yester- 
day at the Smithsonian Institute, and adjourned 
till to-day. A large numberof Agriculturalists 
were present. 

Marsuau P. Wixtper, President, called the as- 
semblage to order this morning. W.8S. King, of 
Rhode island, Secretary. ‘Tlie States were culled, 
and most of them represented. Several members 
of Congress, and other distinguished men, were 
present. 

Professor Mapes presented @ specimen of the 
Japan pea, a very productive plant ; also the Cali- 
fornia Soap plant. 

President Wilder delivered an appropiate ad- 
dress, submittiug various subjects for the consi- 
deration of the Society. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 








Agricultural Societies, | 
We design, the present year, to devote | 


considerable space to the doings of the dif. | 
ferent Agricultural Societies around us, and 
to this end we request secretaries and oth- 
er officers connected with county societies 
to furnish us the proceedings of their res- 
pective organizations that we may publish 
them. 

We hear of movements in various direc. | 
tions to organize, and we know there is a 
spirit being awakened all over our great 
valley to concentrate the energies and ex- | 
perience of the farmers in associations to 
elevate and improve their calling, and lay 
hold of those advantages and benefits which 
are measurably beyond their reach in their 
individual capacity. 

We publish this month the proceedings 
of the citizens of our own county—St. Lou. 
is. -We feel proud of, and encouraged at 
the success which has thus far attended this 
movement. With hardly any previous no- 
tice a Jarge meeting convened to organize 
the ‘sdciety—comprising some of the very 
best men in the county, and the spirit and 
enthusiasm which animated taem augured 

,. well for the future effieiency of the associa- 
tion. The Society has taken right hold of 
the work—resolved to have a fair in the 
month of October next, and to bring out the 
resources of the county in a manner to 
show that we are not all ‘bad farmers’ in 
St, Louis county. 

Wealso publish the circular and consti- 
tution gf the United States Agricultural So- 
ciety, recently formed at Washington city, 


to which we desire to call the particular at- | 


tention of ourreaders. A national Agricul- 


tural Society, properly conducted, may be | 


of incalculable benefit to the interests of the 
farmers of the country ; and the only way 


to have it properly conducted is for the far. | 
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County Societies, yet we do think that 
great ultimate good will result from it. 


County Agricultural Society. 


At a meeting of citizens interested in ag- 
riculture, held at the Crintinal Court Room 
'on Monday, January 10th, 1852, pursuant 
'to a call previously published, Dr. Groner ~ 
| PENN was on motion called to the chair, 
and Mr, H.C. Harr appointed Secretary.’ 

On motion of Mr. E. Assorr it was 

Resolved, ‘That it is expedient at this 
time to organize an Agricultural, Horti- 
cultural and Mechanical Association for 
St. Louis County,;and that @-eommittee 
of five persons be appointed by the chair 
to prepare a constitution for such an sa- 
sociation, and report to an adjourned 
mecting to be held on Saturday, the 15th 
day of January, inst., at 11 o’clock, 4.M., 
and that a committee of a like number be 
also appointed by the chair, to prepare an 
address to the farmers, stock raisers, fruit 
growers, and mechanics of this county, 
soliciting their cooperation with as inthis 
work, said committee to report at the ad 
journed meeting. 

The following gentlemen were constitu- 
ted such committees : 

Committee to Draft Constitution,—E. 
Abbott, W. P. Fenn, Dr. G. Penn, J. Lay. 
Chas. L. Hunt. I? 

Committee to prepare Address. 
Lindell, R. D. Watson, Lewis A! 
T. January, H. C. Hart. 

On motion of Mr. W. P. Fenn, 

Resolved, That the city 
quested to publish the pr 
meeting. Pe 3 

On motion the meeting a rned. 

GEO. PENN, President. 

H. C. Harr. Secretary: 

ADJOURNED MEETING. 

Pursuant to adjournment, a meeting of 
citizens of St. Louis city and county, inter- 
ested in agriculture, was held in the Weld 
Buildings in the city of St. Louis, January 
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glings of this 







mers to join it and control its operations. | 15th, 1853. 


We'hope to see a good degree of Western | 


The proceedings of the previous meeting 


iiflaence in this Society, and though we do | having been read, Mr. E. Ansorr, Chair~ 


not expect so much immediate practical 





‘man’ of the committee appointed for that 
bépefit from this as from the State and! purpose, submitted’ a draft of a’ consfitution | 
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| for an Agricultural, Horticultural, and Me-| 


chanical Association, for St. Louis county, 
which, on motion of Hon. Epwarp Bares, 
was unanimously adopted. 


~~ Mr. E. Assort, on behalf of the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare an address to 
the people of St. Louis city and county, on 
the subject of agriculture, read an address, 
which, on motion of Mr. Jesse Linpet,was 
adopted. 

On motion of Hon. Epwarp Bares, said 
address was ordered to be published. 

A large number of persons having enroll- 
ed their names as members of the society, 
under the constitution just adopted, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Cuas. L. Hunt, the society then 
proceeded to the election of officers; as 
follows : 

Tuomas Sxinxer, President. 

E. Asport, ) 
H. C. Harz, 

T, T. Janvany,.| 
Jno. Siczrson, f 
P. Tippett, 
Lewis Apis, 

% Wm. M. Pranz, Rec. Secretary. 
~ Wa. Warper, Cor. Secretary. 
Cuas. L. Hunt, Treasurer. 

Thomas Allen, ) 

Edward Bates, 

RA. D. Watson, 

W. P. Fenn, 
yahlex, Kayser, 

“‘@@harles ek 

John Lay, : 

On motion of Mr. Cuas, Hunt, 500 cop- 
ies of the constitution of this society, just 
adopted, were ordered to be published for 
circulation, ig pamphlet form. 

On motion of H. B. Bgtr, it was resolved 
that this society approves of the efforts of 
the «Valley Farmer,” in the cause of ag- 
riculture, as edited by E. Assort, Esq., of 
St. Louis; and we cordially recommend 
the same to the favorable consideration of 
the members of this society and the farm- 
ers throughout the county and State. 

On motion of Mr. Cuas. Rannets, the 
city papers were requested to publish the 
proceedings of this meeting. 

' GEO. PENN, President. 

H,.C, Hart, Secretary, 


Vice Presidents. 


> Directors, 
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To the Farmers, Stock..Raisers,. Fruit 
Growers, and Mechanics of St. Louis 
County : 

The undersigned having been appointed 
by a portion of the citizens of this county, 
assembled for the purpose of organizing an 
Agricultural Society to address you in be- 
half of such an association, and to solicit 
your co-operation therein, would respect- 
fully call your attention to the subject. 

It can hardly be supposed necessary at 
this time to present any argument to prove 
that the people of this county would be vast- 
ly benefitted by the operations of an efficient 
county Agricultural and Mechanical asso. 
ciation—holding its annual fairs; en- 
couraging the importation and breeding of 
superior animals; introducing a better and 
more diversified system of culture ; devel- 
oping the agricultural and mineral resour- 
ces of the county; improving its stock; test. 
ing the various agricultural implements 
which from time to time are presented to 
the patronage of the farmer—stamping the 
worthy with its approbation and putting the 
ban upon the worthless ; giving its encour- 
agement to and causing the establishment 
of various kinds of manufactures among us 
—thereby retaining in our midst immense 
sums of money which are now sent abroad 
for articles that might as well be produced 
at home ;—above all, uniting all the people 
of the county in the bonds of sympathy, good 
feeling, and brotherhood. 

In every department of science, and in 
every department of business, the united 
experience of all time testifies to the utility 


of combining and associating the a 


Tr, 


men to produce important results.) 
chants know it, and hence their chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade. Politi- 
cians know it, and in every important elec- 
tion their organizations are found in every 
hamlet of theland. Christians see it, and 
unite in churches the better to effect the 
objects for which they labor, In fact every 
great object, whether in business, politics, 
or morals, is carried forward by the combi- 
ned efforts of masses of men, acting in an 
associated capacity. And shall the farmer 
neglect to avail himself of this well known 
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principle? Shall he be so far behind all oth- 
er Classes as to plod on alone in the beaten 
track, seeking no aid from his fellows, and 
forever lagging behind all others in the ca- 
reer of improvement ? 

But what can we hope from the influence 
of an association like the one proposed ? 
Let us take a hasty glance at the condition 
of things as they exist in our county and 
State, and then we will answer the question. 
In doing this we use the words of another:* 

« While the practical deductions of sci- 
ence have given a new impulse, infused 
new life and energy into almost every de. 
partment of human industry, we are culti- 
vating our farms as did our sires and grand- 
sires before us. While, by the applications 
of science Watt and Fulton have given us 
steam ships to spurn the winds and stem the 
rolling currents of our mighty rivers; while 
the steam horse is puffing his way along 
the iron track to our rich prairies; while 
the lightning speeds to us the last changes 
in stocks and merchandise, and every move 
upon the polittcal chess-board, while, in 
short, progress is stamped upon every thing, 


the farmer and mechanic are plodding on | 


‘in the good old way of our fathers.’ The 
result is, we, in this land of mighty forests, 
are importing and paying three prices for 
our lumber. Our houses, plank roads, 
and fences cost twice their usual prices. 
We go east for our agricultural and me- 
chanical implements of every grade, from 
the plow to the butter stamp. With iron 
mountains and inexhaustible coal beds, we 
impory everv article of iron from the anvil 
to the ten-penny nail. Our mineral veins 
contain nearly every paint from the costly 
smalt blue to the yellow ochre; and yet all 
we use, with a single exception, comes 
from a foreign market. While we are ex- 
hausting the virgin wealth of the richest 
soil the sun shines upon, our crops are no 
better than those harvested from the once 
barren hills of New England; and inferior 
races of stock crop our luxuriant prairies. 
“ But you may say, ‘we are doing very 


* Address to she Farmers of Missouri, prapesed by 
8 committee of the Boone County Society. e have 
copied largely from this admirable address, 














well as weare.’ Perhaps ‘we are doing 
well enough;’ yet, if we listen to the syren 
song, we may be aroused from our dreams 
to the humiliating reality that our neighbors 
with fewer natural advantages are reaping 
richer harvests and supplying our markets 
with their domestic manufactures. 

«* While our mothers were doing well 
enough with their distaff and hand looms, 
and paying six bits for cottons, the factory 
girl with her power loom supplied the same 
article for one tenth the price. While our 
fathers were doing well enough shut up be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Alleghanies, the 
restless energy of daring spirit crossed 
those mountains, penetrated their bound- 
less forests, and opened the vast resources 
of this mighty valley. While the planters 
of Virginia were doing we// enough, many 
of them were surprised to find their .soils 
exhausted and unproductive. Many are 
doing we/l enough with mule wagons and 
mud roads; but the steam-horse with his 
iron sinews proclaimed their thriftless fol- 
ly. While the jolly flat baotman was doing 
almost too well, the steam whistle startled 
him from his easy jolity, and gave a ten 
fold energy to the commerce of our wes- 
tern rivers. When perfection is reached, 
then, and not till then, will it be safe 
to ‘let well enough alone.’ ”’ 

This is all true in regard to allour State, 
but it is peculiarly true in regard to our 
own county. Having within our limits 
the great commercial emporium of this 
mighty valley, one of the best markets in 
the world, and possessing more wealth than 
any other county in the State, as much 
good land, and having every inducement 
that self-interest or a just pride of our bigh 
and influential position can confer, we are 
lamentably behind many other counties: 
indeed it is often said that the poorest 
farms and the poorest farmers and the 
poorest stock in the State is to be found 
in St. Louis county. 

« The divine economy wisely provides 
that we shall eat our bread by the sweat of 
the brow; yet no divine or human wisdom 
demands that we shall toil and sweat, and 
sweat and toil on from year to year, simply 
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forthe corn cake and badon our appetite de- 
mands. We believe we can do better— 
that we can become better farmers and 
better mechanics; and we repudiate the 
idea that anything is well enough, which 
can be bettered.” 

We therefore unfurl the banner inscribed 
with the glorious motto ProGress. 

“In our efforts we ask the sympathy and 
aid of every profession. We do not ask 
others to labor for our benefit only, but for 
theirs also. We are the great heart of the 
body politic; if its pulsations are languid, 
the life blood will flow feebly in every de- 
partment of human industry. We do not 
ask it as a favor; we demand it as a debt 
of long standing, one so just that all have 
frankly confessed the obligation whenever 


and wherever its claims have been presen- 
ted. 


It costs 


than poor ones is 5 equally evident. 
but little more to raise a horse worth two 
hundred dollars than it does one worth 
halfthat sum. A cow that milks twenty 
quarts eats but little more than one which 


milks only ten. And the same principle 
holds good respecting every class of ani- 
mals from the noble horse to the farm yard 
fowl. Here then by a little outlay and a 
generous co-operation we can greatly in- 
crease the pleasure and income derived 
from our domestic animals.’’ 

Suppose that through the influence of this 
association in encouraging the importation 
and rearing of choice breeding animals ; 
the average value of each horse in the coun- 
ty is increased one dollar; of each cow and 
ox fifty cents and of each sheep and hog 
twenty-five cents, would not this aggregate 
increase of value far out weigh the few dol- 


«Since man was driven from Hden we |lars contributed to sustain the society, 


have fed and clothed the world; we have 
built its dwellings and filled them with plen- 
ty and luxury; we have raised the mettle- 
some steed, constructed the iron horse, 


That much greater results than these may 
be obtained needs no demonstration. Yet 
where can the farmer who desires to pos- 
sess good stock go to obtain it. Shall we 


and launched the merchahtman and the | forever be dependentupon New York, Ohio 


steamship upon the trackless ocean; we 
have been freely taxed for the support of 


and Kentucky! or shall we raise them 





among ourselves, and in our turn supply 


public schools, and have contributed Jiber- | the people of other sections, behind us in 
ally for the endowment of colleges and uni- | improvement, even as we for so long have 


versities, for the education of physicians | 
and clergymen, lawyers and gentlemen; | 


been going abroad for ours. 


2. To introduce the best variety of our 


and yet we look in vain for a school where | staple crops. 


the science of agriculture is 
taught. 
+‘ This we contend is wrong; and as the 


practically | 


«Farmers often cultivate an inferior vari- 
ity, when a little effort would provide such 
seed as would secure a better crop without 


guardians of our children’s inheritance, as | any additional labor or expense of cultiva- 
the lovers of our common country, we hare |tion. All such increase would be net prof- 
resolved to do our duty in remedying the it; and though it amount only to a few 
evil, that we, who have'so freely aided oth- dimes per acre, it would yield no mean 
ers, will make one manly efforts to aid our- | sum continued through an ordinary life. 

selvés, Since our charities have not com-| «Again itis a law of all vegetables im- 
menced at home, let them at least cheer our | proved by cultivation, whether grain roots, 
own firesides in their round of visitations.”’ | or fruit; that they degenerate by a constant 








We propose to accomplish the following | 
objects : 

Ist. To! improve our stock of domestic 
aninais. 

«'{hat better stock can be obtained than 
what we now possess no oné will doubt 
and that good animele’are more’ profitable 


cultivation in the same locality; but that a 

change of culture or locality will often im- 
prove them in both quality and quantity. 
Hence sound reason dictates a judicious 
introduction of new varieties, or the same 





; oom some distant locality, or one different 


in soil or culture.’’ 
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. 3.) To introduce improved Agricultural | such as would, be less in weight and bulk, 


and Mechanical Implements. 


Our warehouses are filled with every! 
variety of implements and machines, from | 
the sausage stuffer to the steam saw mill, 
and scarcely a day passes but some enter- , 
prising genius presents us with a new and 
wonderful improvement. We are well 
aware that there are many recent inven- 
tions of incalculable value to the farmer— 
many machines and implements which 
will aid him wonderfully in the prosecution 
of his business. In a country, especially 
where land is cheap and labor compara- 
tively dear, any labor-saving machine 
which is adapted to his situation is highly 
worthy his attention. But how shall he 
distinguish the good from the bad? the val- 
uable from the worthless? Shall he take 
the word of the maker or vender? Shall | 


he try every thing himself? Or shall he, 
by uniting with his brother farmers in a! 


society such as we propose, avail himself 


of the aggregate experience of all the far- | 


| true meaning. But who of them can trace 


mers of the county? 


4th, To introduce improved modes of 
Culture. 


An excess of rain often retards the opera- 
tions of the farmer much to his inconveni- 
ence and the detriment of his crops; while 


a scarcity of wet often proves equally des- | 
tructive to the product of the field. But! 
a judicious system of soiling and ditching | 


will most effectually counteract these evils. 


That subsoiling and ditching are efficient | 


antidotes to both an excess and dearth of 


rain may well be called the Agricultural | 


Paradox; and yet both Philosophy and 


They are also most efficient means of pro- 
moting and sustaining the productive ener- 
gies of the soil.” 


5th. To introduce new staples for culti- 
vation. 


«We will mention a single illustration on- | 


] h hich might be adduced. | 
y from the many which might be adduce | Milky way; yet their science would be at 


|pounding @ cement to pave a footpath 


thus decreasing the cost of exportation.” 
6th. To introduce sucha system of cuj- 
ture as will prevent that exhaustion of the 
soil which has proved so disastrous in some 
of the older States, 
7th. To induce our State to provide a 
School, or an adjuact to some School where 
our sons may be thoroughly and practical- 
ly taught all those Sciences which pertain 
to the Agricultural and Mechanical Arts. 
“It may be said we have good Schools 
now. This is true; and it is doubtless 
true that the branches provided for are as 
well taught as their means will permit, and 
that they answer all the purposes of the 
legrned professions. But something should 
be done for our professions. We wish our 
children so educated that they can bring 
all the treasures of science to the improve- 
ments of the farm and the workshop. 
‘Our sons are taught to trace the root of 
a word up through the French, Italian, 
Latin, Greek and Sanscrit, to discover its 


the root of the patato beneath the soil and 
discover the food it seeks there? They 
can measure the height of a lunar moun- 
tain, and decompose the nebula of the 


fault in removing a mole hill or in com- 


They are carefully taught all the rales 
which govern the acquisition of wealth ; yet 
they might live and die upon the richest 
mineral beds as ignorant of their existence 
as the bears of California. 

Such are some of the objects contempla- 
ted by this Society. Are they not worthy 
of your support, and the support of every 


. ‘ ad Ae i ? i 
experience amply sustain the proposition | ©2"mer in the country? If so, will younot 


unite with us in sustaining a Society, and 


|use all your efforts to make it useful and 
| efficient 2” 


| 


jimprovement. Should a State Society be 


Our county should take the lead in the 
great movement which is now making for 


“The expenses of transportation greatly | organized, how important is it that there 


reduce the profits of ourfarms. This evil) should be an active, energetic County So- 
would be obviated by the culture of such! ciety here to act with and aid it. Should 
staples as would finda market nearer, or aQ appropriation be obtained from the 











Legislature for agricultural purposes ought 
we not to be ready in this county to share 
the benefits of that appropriation? And if 
we have any spirit of emulation, or any de- 
sire to learn anything about our calling, 
will we not enlist in this work with all the 
energy which its importance demands ? 

J. G. Linpe.t, 

R. D. Warson, 

Lewis Apiz, 

T. T. January, 

H, C. Harr. 





United States Agricultural Society. 
To the Friends of Agriculture: 


The undersigned, President and Secretary of | 


the United States Agricultural Society, in be- 
half of said body, respectfully invite the 
friends of agriculture, in all States and Ter- 
ritories, to join their national organization. 
Ite objects are to embody in one central asso- 
eiation, the valuable information already ob- 
tained by various local Societies, and to es- 
tablish a more intimate connection between 
them; to correspond with foreign Societies, 
and to diffuse a knowledge of their most im- 
portant agricultural improvements and discov- 
eries; and, in the various ways, as set forth in 
the first namber of the Jotrnal of the Society, 
to aid the promotion of this noble art. 

It is not by isolated and individual exertion, 
but by united and associated action, that rap- 
id progress is to be made and a general inter- 
est awakened, Measures of a wise and effi- 
cient character should be taken to increase 
our knowledge of rural arts and sciences, as 
well as to communicate to every tiller of the 
earth such professional information and indi- 
vidual experience as the best farmers and plan- 
ters are able to impart. 

} Friends of agriculture! In what terms shall 

we address you, to secure a practical recogni- 

tion of the advantages of co-operation ina 

scheme that embraces every State and Territo- 

ry in the Union, and is eminently calculated, 

as we believe to advance the great farming in- 
t? 

The plan of operations that has been adopt- 
ed, is indicated by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States Society, which is printed on thiy 
sheet, and to which your attention is specially 
invited, yas 

It is obvious that this association cannot be 
useful to the country, unless many persons 
join it, existing Agricultural Societies give it 

heir cunfidenve and support, and government 
extends to it her fostering hand, No officer 
»of the Society is paid for his services, and it 
is believed that the members will receive in its 
Quarterly Journal, seeds, plants, etc., a full 
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equivalent for the amount of their annual sub- 
scription. 

e fee for membership has baen fixed at the 
moderate price of $2 per annum, or $25 for 
life membership, in order to multiply the num- 
ber of members, and to make the Society co- 
extensive with the country, and to enable it to 
put into the hands of each subscriber a Quar- 
terly Journal, or an annual volume, valuable 
to himself and creditable to the Association 
and to American Agriculture. 

A united and general effort to maintain a 
National Agricultural Society should no lon- 
ger be delayed. Come, brother farmers ! Let 
us engage in this worthy enterprise. Let us 
unite our strength and wisdom, and thus se- 
cure numerous and efficient representations in 
this Association, from all the States and Ter- 
ritories, andfrom all the local Agricultural 
Societies and kindred organizations through- 
out our country. 

Marsuaty P, Witper, President. 
Daniet Lez, Cor. Secretary. 
Washington, Jan. 1, 1853. 


Nore. Allow us to call your particular at- 
tention to the Annual Meeting, which is to be 
held in the city of Washington on the first 
Wednesday of February next; also to section 
third of the Constitution, which provides for 
the election of members from the local socie- 
ties to the General Board of Agriculture, and 
to solicit your prompt and cordial co-opera- 
tion in procuring members, and sending dele- 
gations to attend this meeting. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Preamble.—The undersigned, in order to 
improve the agriculture of the country by at- 
tracting the attention, eliciting the views, and 
combining the efforts of that great class com- 
posing the agricultural community, and to se- 
cure the advantages of a better organization, 
and more extended usefulness among all state, 
county and other agricultural societies, do 
hereby form ourselves into a society, and for 
its government adopt the following Constitu- 
tion : 

Name of the Society.—Sec. 1. The name 
of this Society shall be the United States Ag- 





| ricultural Society. 


Members’ Dues.—Sec. II. The Society shall 
consist of all such persons as shall signify to 
any officer of the Society a wish to become a 
member, and who shall pay two dollars to the 
Treasurer of the Society, and alike sum there- 
after; and of delegates from the State Agri- 
cultural Societies, in: the States and Territo- 
ries, and District of Columbia, who may be 
appointed to attend the annual, and other 
meetings of the Society, and who shall pay the 
like sum, and also of snch honorarv members 
as the Society may see fit to elect. Each mem- 
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ber shall be entitled to receive a Journal, or 
‘publication of said Society, containing an ac- 


count of its proceedings, and such additional 

matter as shall be deemed worthy of publica- 
tion, free from any expense except postage. 

Twenty-five dollars shall entitle one to the 

geivilogs of life-membership, and exempt him 
rom any annual taxation. 

Officers.—Sec. 111. The officers of the So- 
eiety shall be a President, a Vice President 
from each State and Territory of the Union 
and from the District of Columbia; a Treas- 
urer, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary; an Executive Committee, consist- 
ing of five members; and a Board of Agricul- 
ture, to consist of three members from each 
State, Territory and District, to be appointed 
by the State Agricultural Societies where 
they exist; and where there are no such State 
Societies, by the Executive Committee of this 
Society. The President of this Socity shall 
be EX OFFICIO a member and President of the 
Board of Agriculture, and of the Executive 
Committee. 

Duties of Officers.—The President shall 
have a general superintendence of all the af- 
fairs of the Society. In case of his death or 
inability to discharge the functions of his of- 
fice, the Board of Agriculture shall select a 
Vice President to act in his stead, and be 
clothed with the same powers; and he shall 
perform the same duties as the President until 
the next annual election. 

Vice Presidents.—It shall be the duty of 
the Vice Presidents to advance all the objects 
of the Association in their several districts; 
to explain to agriculturists the character and 
objects of this Society, and endeavor to obtain 
their co-operation and support; to watch the 
advance of practical agriculture, and make 
known the results of the same, by reports or 
otherwise from year to year. 

Board of Agriculture.—It shall be the du- 
ty of this board to watch the interests of ag- 
ricuiture, as they are or may be affected by 
the legislation of the country; to make such 
reports, memorials and recommendations, as 
may advance the cause of agriculture, pro- 
mote and diffuse agricultural knowledge; to 
examine, and when necessary, report upon 
the practibility of establishing agricultural 
schools, colleges, and model farms; to set forth 
the advantages of agricultural and geologic- 
a! surveys, and to show the importance of the 
application of science to agriculture: to rep- 
resent, through their reports, the relation of 
American Agriculture to that of foreign coun- 
tries, and endeavor to obtain information 
from such countries; to point out the advan- 
tage of introducing.any new staples, seeds and 
piants, and obtain, so far as practicable, 
annual statistical returns of the condition of 


agriculture throughout the different States: 
which information shall be published b 
the Society, and form part of its transac- 
tions. 

Executive Crmmittee.—The Executive Com- 
mittee shall transact the general business of 
the Society, and shall designate the time and 
place for exhibitions, regulate the expendit- 
ures, and takesuch supervisory charge of the 
business of the Society as may best promote 
its interests. This body shall elect its own 
Chairman: tbree members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Treasurer.—The Treasurer shall keep an 
account of all moneys, and shall pay bills on- 
ly after they have been audited by the Corres- 
ponding and Recording Seeretaries, and a 
member of the Executive Committee and coun- 
tersigned by the President of the Society or 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 

Corresponding Secretary.—The duty ‘of the 
Corresponding Secretary shall be to corres- 
pond with persons interested in agriculture; 
at each stated meeting he shall read such por- 
tion of this correspondence as may be of gen- 
eral interest; and it shall be his duty to ear- 
ry out and advocate the views of the Board of 

iculture in obtaining, arranging and pub- 
lishing any information they may desire to 
have laid before the agricultural community. 

Recording Secretary.—The Recording See- 
retary shall keep the Record of the Minutes of 
the Society, and of its Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Sec. IV. The annual meetings of the Soc 
ety shall be held at the city of Washington, 
on the first Wednesday of February in each 
year, when all the officers of the Society, not 
otherwise appointed, shall be elected by bal- 
lot, for the ensuing year; fifteen members shall 
constitute a quorum. The Executive Com- 
mittee, however, shall be competent, with the 
approbation of the ney to appoint occa- 
sional meetings, to be leld at other points. 

Sec. V. This Constitution may be altered 
at any annual meeting, by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members in attendance, provided that 
not less than fifty members be present. 





St. Lovis.— The population of St. Louis 
now numbers almost one hundred thousand ! 
In memory, the city seems to have sprung up, 
as it were in @ day, from infancy into full 
manhood. Itis a great natural centre of bu- 
siness, and whatever may be the tendency of 
various railroads now building to divert a por- 
tion of the trade accustomed to go there to 
other,towns, the amount thus abstracted will 
scarcely be felt. And St. Louis can build 
railroads as well as other cities, and her citi- 
zens are projecting and building them with all 
the activity that the fashion of the times de- 
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| ness, and in a section where labor was scarce, 


it was almost impossible to secure a crop of 
grass until it had suffered. The harvesting 
machines had become general, and increased 
the farmers’ profits materially, by diminish- 
ing the expense of curing his grain. 

‘We now cut our grass by horse power, rake 
it by horse power, and put it on to the mow, 
if we please by horse power, 

It is curious to note how surely improve- 
ments come into being as they are needed. 
It is within our remembrance that all our 
grain was cut by thesickle. That was a slew 








Ketchum’s Mowing Machine. 


The great value of this implement induces 
us to place it more prominently before our 
readers, than could be done by simple adver- 
tisement. We were called upon some three 

ears ago to see the machine, which Mr. 
Ketchum had then just got finished. It did 
not work to his satisfaction, but we were satis- 
fied that he had struck the right track, and it 
would not be long before the last great im- 
provement would be perfected. After being 
comparatively dormant for a year or more, it 
came into the hands of t esent proprietors, 
by whom it has been improved and perfected, 
and can safely take rank with the most impor- 
tant labor saving machines of the age. It is 
interesting to know how many difficulties are 
conquered in most if not all important imple- 
ments, At one time this was nearly given u 
because the knives clogged; a lucky thought 
of making a hole in the teeth obviated that dif- 
ficulty, A defective attachment of the crank 
to the knives lead to frequent breaks of the 
bar, to which the knives are fastened. This 


process, and when a man had 10 acres to 
reap, it was almost impossible to get hands to 
do it in time. Then came the cradle, and 
with it a large increase in grain growing. 
but in time the cradle became too slow, and 
expensive, and then came the harvesting ma- 
chines, and horse power superceded human 
power. Henceforth the cradle, the sickle 
and the scythe can be dispensed with. 

If ever a man was entitled to a testimonial 
from the public, it is Mr Ketchum; and we 
| hope another year to assist in making him a 
| su ystantial and handsome present. No far- 
mer who owns @ machine, will refuse to oon- 
tribute liberally. Wool Grower. 

IES PI, SET) 
From the Country Gentiman. 
How to Raise Farmers. 

How frequently do we hear those who have 
| passed their lives upon farms, until they are 
| approaching old age, regretting that none of 
| their sons are willing to adopt their father’s 
| calling for a profession. And how often is it 
| that of several sons that have been born and 





was overcome by having the bar play in a} reared upon afarm, not one even, will remain 
cast iron shoe at the head. Another serious | contented upon the old homestead, to cheer, 
difficulty occasioned in heavy grass—-by the solace and comfort his parents in their old 
tangling of the mown grass into bar and knives age, and to perfect the improvements they 
so as to prevent its cutting properly. This | have commenced. 
was overcome by attaching avery simple con-| There must be some potent and general 
trivance called a track clearer to the point. | causes for this, or the most healthful, inde- 
That was the last great improvement. It is, pendent, and certainly remunerative calling, 
now as near perfect as it can be made. | would not be sv generally deserted by those 
The cut tells the whole story of its simplic- | who are bred to it, for those more harrassing, 
ity. But it cannot tell how effective it is, | uncertain, and far less independent; and it 
We have used one now on nearly 100 acres, | may not be unprofitable to consider a few of 
we have mowed light grass, and home grass, | these causes, and see, if with all t' e skill and 
lodged and tangled, on rough and smooth judgment that has been displayed in impro- 
ground, over stones, roots, and stumps; and | ving and perfecting the products of the farm, 
in all places it has done its work well. It | there may not have been errors committed in 
has nearly or quite paid for itself this year, | regard to the farmer’s sons; which errors, and 
and is just as good as new. It will cut in good not any inherent repulsiveness of the calling 





ground with a span of horses and a man, 10 
acres in a day, and do it better than it can be 
done by the best mower. 

It is the great invention of the age, as far 
as the farmer is concerned, and is of far more 
importance to him, than the boasted invention 
ef the te h. On large farms, mowing 
had beeome a laborious and expensive busi- 


or any inherent perverseness among the sons 
of our rural population, have led to these re- 
sults. 
All young persons naturally possess some 
degree of pride of person, and a desire to im- 
rove their condition in life. Love of appro- 
bation seems the natural birthright of all, and 





' whatever may be the calling or social position 
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ee 
ung people are plaeed in, there are but few 


tain a still higher position, and to feel that he 
has achieved for himself a name and position 
that will command the admiration of his as- 
sociates and friends. This feeling is mani- 
fested in a vast variety of ways, and in accor- 
dancé with the amount of natural intellect the 

erson has been blessed with, and the kind of 
education the person has received. Among 
certain classes, it finds voice in the strife to 
excel in feats of strength and agility, orin the 
capacity for physical endurance, in the per- 
formance of wonderful day’s works, among 
farmers, or even in showing a capacity to re- 
sist the efforts of great errors in cating and 
drinkin,. Another class, whose brains are 
less developed, even, than those previously 
mentioned, and whose muscles have not been 
strengthened by physical labor, manifest the 
game feeling by the care which they cultivate 
the growth of hair upon their heads and faces, 
and the attention they pay to dresy, and the 
conventional follies of polite society .As they 
have nothing within themselves, worthy of 
note, they endeavor to gratify this love of ap- 
probation and distinction by attention to their 
externals. 

Others seem to care little for their own 
persons, but wish to become notorious from 
the beauty ef their equipage, and their homes, 
and the speed of the team which draws them 
about. Again, there are those who wish to 
rise to political preferment, to have their in- 
fluence felt by government, and as faras in 
lies, to sway the destinies of the people and 
nations. 

Above all these, are those who wish to gain 
fame from having advanced the arts and 
sciences, or to achieve a name in the literary 
world, or to have their praises sounded as 
yublic benefactors, for the improvements they 
Ste made in the condition of humanity in the 
present or lutare. The ¢rue man will not be 
governed by purely se/fish motives alone, but 
while he strives to advance his own interests, 
and secure personal advancement, he will also 


oe eee eee 


ers semeahtenee 
at command, have so many other things to 
care for;—so much stock and so many fields 
to look to, and their property cares consumes 
so much of their time, that they seldom no- 
tice their children, except to reprimand them 
for indulging their natural love for childish 
sports; and the wife and mother has so many 
household eares, that she is obliged to stiffe 
the yearnings of a mother’s heart, and, letve 
her tender offspring to the attentions of a hir- 
ling; or an older child. Thus even in’ carly 
childhood, can be observed a striking contrast 
between the condition of these childrn, and 
those of a diffierent calling. 

Mechanics, traders, and professional men, 
congregate in villages’ and cities, so that the 
son or daughter of either is not obliged to 
pass months without the societywof those of 
their own age, and seeing none bit members 
of the family, or some aduits whom business 
leads to visit the farm. 

With this loneliness and ennui heavy ppon 
them, can it be a matter of wonder that these 
lads should loathe the calling which they con- 
as the oriyin of their sufferings? As soon as 
the boy is able to work in the field, he is fr.« 
quently armed with a worn-out and heavy im- 
plement, and placed beside experieneéiijand 
strong laborers, when; instead ¢ ing 
taught the easiest method of perfor his 
labor, he is laughed at for his awkwitrdness, 
and taunted with his inefficiency. “In too 
many instances he is kept at work upon the 
farm for long months, and from early till late 
at night, without recreation or rest, excent to 
attend church, where the children of other oe- 
cupations are better dressed and wear a hap- 
pier and more intelligent look than himeelf ; 
and if he has any aspirations for a higher 
mode of existence than that of a mere laborer, 
he must again and again resolve to adopt some 
other calling for himself and his boys, as the 
only method to attain his desires. ~ 

As he advances in years, he is still kept 
upon the farm during nine montlis of the year, 
while, boys, whose parents possess no more 
wenlth than his, are sent to a school where 





exert himself for the good of those around | 


hims. ‘There are but few who are naturally 
wholly selfish, even among the extremes of 
humanity. ‘The extreme poor have no time or 
means to devote to the welfare of others, and 
and the extremely wealthy have acquired not 
inherited, their disregard for all but themselves 
or their families. It is natural for even the 


oonfirmed mammon worshipper to feel sym- | 


pathy for their fellows, and to delight in social 
pleasures. 

Let us see in what regard the sons of far- 
mers as a class, enjoy opportunities for the 
indulgence of these natural desires. Infants 
and children are fond of notice sympathy : 
but many farmers, even those who have wealth 





their minds and their manners are improved ; 
and where he is considered but a mere drudge 
of a farmer’s boy, they are looked upon ‘as 
young and promising men, who will make 
their mark in the world. 

During the winter he has the eattle to look 
| after, and a thousand chores to do, so that if 
i he attends the district school he is frequently 
belated, and receives a chiding from the 
teacher for his involuntary tardiness; and 
during school hours, his mind is so much 0e- 
capied by his home duties, that he can make 
but little progress in his studies, and he soon 
begins to think he is a dunce, as he is called 
by his mates. 

As he advances toward manhood, his labor, 
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jn too valuable to be dispensed with,.and bh 
is still confined to the (to him) disagreeable 
and dull routine of his farm, in which he 
takes but little interest, for he never intends 
to be a farmer; and without any proper pre- 
paration for entering upon any other business, 
when he has attained his majority, he leaves 
the farm in disgust, and has got to learn the 
eccupation he is to depend on for a livelihood. 
Can we wonder, with this experience, which 
is a true transcript of that of a large number 
ef those who have been reared upon a farm, 
that the homestead should be deserted, and 
tne old farmers be obliged to pass the evening 
of their lives in sad and solitary loneliness ; 
while their boys, for the want of a proper pre- 
liminary education should struggle through as 
second or third rate traders, lawyers, or phy- 
sicians? for seldom do they, after leaving 
their homes, learn any mechanical trade. 
There are some, it is true, who leave the field 
for the bench of the artizan, but the most of 
them purchase their time of their tathers, and 
are glad even thus to escape from a life that 
has became sv distasteful to them. 
"There cannot be any absolute necessity for 


th ulsiveness that most young men feel 
toWards farm labor, and a farmer’s life. 
Matty. who have been bred to other callings, 
and haye passed years in the busy haunts of 


men, are looking forward with pleasurable 

anticipations to the time when they can leave 

their present harrassing and dependent oc- 

cupations, (dependent either upon the em- 

plo er or the public,) for the indpendent and 
ealthful life of a tiller of the soil. 

But the inquiry is, “* How to raise farmers,”’ 
and | will endéavour to present a few hints 
derived from experience as well as observa- 
tion, that may not be unworthy of attention. 

The child should be able to discern that the 
father and mother enjoy life on the farm, in 
some methods other than the pleasure of hav- 
ing performed a large amount of labor, or ac- 
cumulated property ; for he has not yet learn- 
ed thus to limit his sources of enjoyment. 
Amusements of some kind should be systema- 
tically procured for all young persons, whether 
on the farm or in villages. ‘The spelling-book 
taught that, 

** All work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy ;°? 
and many a boy would gladly quote the line, 
even if for a reply he should have its counter- 
part, if he did not fear more than love his par- 
ents. 

No one, at so small an expenditure of money, 
ean afford to their family such pleasent sea- 
sons of recreations, as can the farmer; even a 
ride to the neighbouring village with one, or 
with both parents would by most children be 
deemed equal to aholiday. The farmer has 
a team, and he goes on business, so there is 
MO loss of time to him. But it is no 


in 





common thing thing to meet young persons 
nearly arrived to manhood, who have never 
been a dozen miles from the home farm, and 
every thing beyond these limits, wears a hue 
of mystery, which they are determined to re- 
move as soon as they are freed from their pre- 
sent galling confinement. With a mere trifle 
of expense, he could gratify this laudable 
curiosity in his children, or he could entertain 
the children of his friends who reside in the 
village or city, and they even might almost 
envy fis fsons the privileges, while they are 
freely partaking of the fruit that otherwise 
would rot upon the ground. 

Invite them to your homes, and let your lads 
show the large growth of plants and fruits, the 
docile and happy cattle and sheep, to those 
who will admire with wonder and delight, and 
resolve themselves to become tillers of the soil. 

As regards clothing, every person should, 
while at work, dress in a manner befitting his 
employment ; but there can be no reason why 
the children of farmers should be dressed in a 
manner that must deeply wound their pride of 
appearance, at all times, and on all occasions. 
As great would be the propriety of making 
the son of a shoemaker wear his leather apron 
to church, as there isin making farmer’s child- 
ren wear the clothing that is frequently pro- 
vided for them. ** But farmer’s children 
should not be proud.”? They are and will be 
proud until all care for everything, except to 
accumulate wealth, is crushed out of them, 
and they will despise the calling that so fre- 
quently wounds their pride. 

None should “be favored with better oppor- 
tunities for an education, than those who are 
to take the lead in Agriculture; for their are 
few callings where the mind can be exercised 
to better purpose, than in the improvement of 
the soil and its products. To understand how 
to treat the various soils, and how to furnisk 
the proper nutriment for the great variety of 
plants grown upon the farm, at the least ex- 
pense, so that the soils may not become dete- 
riorated—to know how to manage the animals 
in sickness and in health— to understand their 
physiological laws, so as to be able constantly 
to improve them, making the offspring of 
more value than the parents; and that with- 
out a pecuniary loss, requires greater familia- 
rity with the sciences, and greater activity of 
the mind, than is needed to manage a steam- 
ship, or command ‘armies ; yet by many it is 
supposed farmer’s sons, need but to possess 
minds willing, and bodies strong to labor. 

Order, regularity, and neatness, should be 
observed about the buildings and thie fields, 
both because it is more profitable thus, and 
because then, the boys would be proud of their 
home and their calling, and be pleased to do 
nll they could to improve embellish thei 


homes. 
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On all farms, their should be a room or 
shop, supplied with tools for repairing such 
implements as need repair, and for making 
such as can be best made there. Here, every 
implement in use on the farm, should have its 

lace, and each be put in its place. Here, 
also, the boys might perform the philosophi- 
cal and chemical experiment they have learned 
at school and from books—here they can an- 
alyze their soils, and try new experiments. 
This room should be the study and workshop 
of the farm, and here the young, and para 
the older farmers, would be glad to assemble 
in stormy weather, and during the long winter 
evenings, to converse upon the past, and to 
mature plans for future operations. 

But this study should not engross all the 
evenings of the boys. Our Creator endowed 
us with social feelings, and the entire family, 
and the young people of neighboring families, 
should often meet in social gatherings, for the 
purpose of mutual improvement and enjoy- 
ment. The parent and child, the aged and 
the young, should all unite in making the 
time pass in a pleasant and profitable manner: 

The sports and sallies of youth, will cause 
the warm blood to flow more freely through 
the heart of the aged, and the wisdom of years 
will improve the minds of the young. 

Taste, and a love for the country and rural 
pleasures, that can so easily and cheaply be 
gratified, will soon eradicate the yearnings 
for the exciting and destructive amusements 
of the cities, and the sons and daughters of the 
soil, that have been trained in the manner in- 
dicated, will “love with intense affection, 
every foot of ground they tread upon, every 
tree, and every vine, and every shrub that 
their hands have planted, or their taste train- 
ed;”? and their affections will be centered in 
that family heme, where their minds and af- 
fections were first devoloped, and where they 
were first taught to aspire for the happy and 
honorable position of the true ‘ Country 
Gentleman.,?? C. Hi Ciravenanp. Water- 
bury, Vt.» Dec., 1852. 


Foundered Horses. 

Mr. Eprtor:— What is a foundered horse 
As it respects their feet, it is a lame horse. 
Are all horses that are lame, foundered?— 
Some veople say so when they dont know what 
ails them. 

I have seen horses that I was told had been 
lame for years, and were called foundered, 
when nothing but the shoeing from time to 
time, kept up an irritation, but there is a per- 
manent 1 Bichon such as a contraction of 
the heels, and swelling or bulging out in front 
of the foot, not being placed naturally un- 
der him. 


laced directly under him, by raising or pul- 
in off his shoe, cal plates Nm P naa 
soft place, like a barn yard, and he will 
well, if attended to the first two mouths —t 
sooner the better. 

What is the cause of this? Inever heard 
any one express any other opinion than that 
they supposed it was by eating grain or drin- 
king water. I have examined the subject a 
number of years, and have every reason to 
ve it to be a mistake; the thing convicts 
itself. 

How can it be reasonable to believe what 
a horse eats for food, should single out one 
foot, and that always a fore foot, and always 
aconcave, or dishing foot, never a flat one, 
and commonly the fleetest travelling horses. 
I ask how all this should take place on one 
forefoot, and all the others in good health, or 
both, after a while, and is then called chest 
foundered—one and the same thing; it has 
to favor the lame foot, and that comes on 
imperceptibly. Now there is a cause for all 
the lameness ina horse’s foot, and that cause 
I have reason to believe is from improper 
shoeing; except accidents, such as wounds 
and bruises. 

The process of shoeing is very easy; if we 
follow the case pointed out, we will suppose 
a horse has got his shoe off, and broken the 
sides of his hoof. ‘The heel and toe are com- 
monly entire; just rest the sho on the heel and 
toe, so they may not rock or tilt; and if the 
shoe does not touch the sides, within an eigth 
of an inch, it will not affect his travelling at 
all, and the next time he wants shoeing, his 
hoof will be grown up square again, and may 
go thro’ life inthat way, without being lame, 
and his toot as perfect at the last shoeing ug 
at the first. 

Corns seem to think they have right to put 
in for a share in laming horses. I shod horses 
35 years, before I ever heard or saw tho 
name of corns mentioned, and have seen but 
three that lamed them; it was something else 
put to their account.—Three times within 
thirty years, the English mode of shoeing 
horses has been published in one newspaper; 
the amount of it is, a shoe without a heel or 
toe, and have the frog freely touch the ground. 
It might do for a convex foot, because the 
frog is small and insensible, but a flat-footed 
horse has a larger, sensitive frog, and the 
shoe and heel shonld be high enough to clear 
the frog, or he will cripple. Its other objec- 
tion is, when the heads of the nails are worn 
down, it becomes a skate, and cannot hold. 

Much has been said and done to keep hoofs 
in order: two things are necessary—without 
them, all that I have seen done is of little 
gonsequence; with them, there is not anything 
else wanting. Keepthe horse in the stable 





He sprains his foot joint, and extends his 
feet forward, andywhen quite lane, he raise 


instead of pasture, and shoe him once in two 
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his heel and rests on his toe. Let the foot bo! and a plied to other developments of indus- 
months correctly, and a foundered horse will | trial skill and inventive genius. 


be a searce article. 

What Ihave written 
and if it should be the means of saving one | 
poor horse from being lame or foundered, 1} 
shall be richly compensated for my trouble. | 

, Boston Cultivator. | 
To the Citizens of Missouri. | 

Within the present century two great efforts | 

have been made in England to control the| 

ublic mind, and to give direction to popu- | 
Ce taste. ‘The one was the attempt to revive | 
the institutions of Chivalry, with all their ro- 
mantic assoviutions of tournament and joust, 
of pilgrimage, errantry, and Troubador; of | 
prancing steeds, and rich emblazonry; of 
sounding heralds, brilliant throngs, and maid- 
enly prizes. But this, as every one knows was | 
an eminent failure. 

The other was to open an Exhibition of the | 
Industry of all Nations, at the city of London, | 
on the Ist day of May, 1851, to bring together | 
as fully as posible, the natural and artificial 
products of the world, and by a friendly ri- | 
valr@in, the display of the industrial genius 
and the artistic skill of each nation, to excite 
a proper emulation among them to still fur- 
ther advances inthe modification of these ma- 
terials to the wants, the comforts and the en- 
joyments of life. And this effort, as every 
one knows, wis eminently successful, and its 
influences are every where beginning to be felt 
and appreciated. : ; 

Now why was this difference manifested in 
the success of these two prominent designs? 
Because, as must be obvious to every one, 
there was in the first instance only an effort to 
revive a dead body when the spirit which had 
animated it had long ceased to exist, wailst in 
the other, there was a combined and united ef- 
fort to give vigor and firmness and maturity to 
an embryo which promised to develop a giant, 
fully capable of wielding the weaver’s beam, 
animated by the spirit of the plain, practical 
and progressive tendencies of the Nineteenth 
century. ‘ 

The advantages which flowed from this 
bliliant Exhibition were made manifest: 

1. In an increase of knowledge not only of 
the natural productions of the earth and of the 
various arts applied by different nations in 
modifying them to the comfort and enjoyment 
of life, but of the interior economy of this life 
and of the philosophy of the institutions which 
have emanated from it under almost every va- 
riety of influence and diversity of relation. 

2. In the influences of the scientific com- 
merce, if we may use the expression, where 
the opinions and views of the most able and 
talented men of all nations were freely bar- 











tered and interchanged, to be carried home 


3. In the immediately suggestive,influence on 


I believe to be true, | practial men from witnessing all the combined 


agencies of mechanical skill and inventive in- 
genuity applied in a thousand forms, and dis- 
played in one connection and at one glance. 

4. In the improvement of public taste, and 
the incentive to private ambitien, offered no 
less by witnessing side by side the most  re- 
nowned works in statuary and painting, of the 
past and present, but by observing how com- 
pletely the agents and materials furnished by 
the hand of nature have been made to minis- 
ter not only to the comfort and enjoyment, 
but to the luxurious elegance and refinement 
of life—in the old world. 

5. In the fraternizing influence of nations 
meeting, in a time of profound peace, and in 
a spirit of friendly amity and rivalry to con- 
test a claim to precedence in particular forms 
of improvement in the great march of progress. 

Such are some of the advantages to be de- 
rived from similar exhibitions. In the exhi- 
bition at London, it is well known that Amer- 
ican genius achieved many noble victories and 
brought home many briliiant tropics. In the 
great and friendly contest which we contem- 
plate will take place at New York, commen- 
cing on the second day of May next, shall it 
be said that it has been less successful? We 
trust not—for we feel assured that the patriot- 
ism and the pride of our country will never 
be sacrificed on her own soil without a well 
contested struggle. 

We would most respectfully urge upon the 
people of Missouri the importance of this un- 
dertaking, and call upon them to give us their 
aid, cooperation and encouragement in carry- 
ing out its designs. We feel satisfied that 
the State of Missouri possesses mineral re- 
sources equal, if not superior to those of any 
similar extent of surface on the globe. She 
posseses almost unboundednatural capabilities 
in the adaptation of her soil to the production 
of many of the most useful staples. She pos- 
sesses manufactories applied to some of those 
staples and mineral products of which she 
may justly boast.— Her manufatures of 
Hemp, Tobacco, Flour, Sngar, Lead, Iron, 
and other materials, may, we think, bear a 
comparison with those of any other State or 
of any Kingdom or Empire. 

But above all, she possesses a population, 
sober, industrious, intelligent, enterprising, 
full of inventive genius,’nerved by a progres- 
sive spirit, capable, when’ well directed, of 
securing the most substantial rewards, and of 
working out the best results. With all these 


advantages shall Missouri shrink from the 
contest when an opportunity is presented to 
her of making a fair and a full representa- 
tion of her resources?. We know that there 
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is too much public spirit, state pride and understood by those having a knowledge 
triotism among us for such a result. We of stock, without giving euts. To those 


therefore call upon our fellow-citizens; in 
every part of the State, to aid us in sending who do not understand stock we refer 


contributions to this Exhibition. The best them to the cuts previously given in de- 
samples, neither too large or too small, of our | S¢ribing the Short-horns, 


coal, of our numerous ores, and the metals} The head of both male and female 
produced from them; specimens, in one or > . 
two feet blocks, of our marbles, granites and should be small, rather long and tapering 
ar ae deta. al les towards the muzzle which should be 
porpayries;, Samples (Of ahons Mum 8'*°>| darker than the color of the skin, the eye 
white sand, and other materials used in the My. hy th 
arts—and the natural products of our soil, large, lively but not too prominent. In 
hemp, tobacco,wheat, barley, oats,Indian corn | both bull and cow the ated bone should 
&c., as well as selections of our forest trees,|be strong and open behind, to admit o 
indigenous fruit trees, and vines; the products | the throat being fully developed, where 
of our manufactures in copper and iron, and} jt passes from the head into the neck. 
wan ba nate and models of me-| Phe horns should be small, clean, crook- 
Prat ed, and placed at considerable distance 


All these, if deposited with us before the! " 
10th day of April next, will be forwarded on | from one another at the setting on, The 


to New York, free of charge, where the sender | ears. rather large, and orange tipped in 
or contributor is unable to defray the expense' the inside. The neck long, slender, ta- 
or transportation on the same. An ample’ pering towards the head, and having the 
re a MA gage | = the et appearance of hollowness; the skin and 
tary of the Committee Mir. Me TARVER, Will throat loosely attached to the lower part 


«ttend to the reception of all articles sent to! : : 
- din » neck, fe t 
us, and give you certificates for the samo. | °- the neck, The point of the wither or 


Hoping that we shall have the hearty encour | shoulder should be thin, The Shoulder 
agement and united cooperation of our citizens | blades should be close above, witha very 
in this great measure, and that without delay, | slight sovering of muscle. The chest, 
weremain, Very respectfully, |fore quarters and neck should be light. 
git se H, egy emt |The hind quarters large, and somewhat 

4¢ Me KENNETT, = CHAS. F CHOUTEAU, heavy. The back should be straight, 
Laat Bes Roe vtedially widening from the point of the 

A. Bi \Gusemees, Thaninox Gainsuxe. | shoulders towards the hook bones. These 

: , should be wide raised at the points, and 


























Since the discovery of the silver mines of 
Potosi, there has been extracted from them 
not less than sixteen hundred millions of dol- 
iars! Thevein is said to be as rich now as 
ever it was; but it is not worked for the want 


presenting a somewhat scraggy look. 
The ribs towards the belvis should be 
wide and circular. These, with the 
joints, should appear open. The carcass 
should gradually deepen towards the hind 





of mechanical force, such as steam, and the 
facilities which steam alone can furnish. 


,quafters, and these should be deep. 
| Dairy stock can scarcely be too long in 
ithe quarters. The quarters with the 
'pelves should be roomy—the buttocks 


' iva ic fe should be square and somewhat fleshy— 
ral formation of a good Ayrshire, is from an the distance between the top of the tail 


English Agricultural paper. It will we and the hock joints should be extreme.— 
think be found that the same points gener- | Phe hock joints shouldbe broad, as well 
ally indicate the same in what we call our | 4s the legs above and beneath these joints, 
‘native’ cows, in the choiceof milkers. '—The fore and hind legs should be short 

We will in proceeding to describe the somewhat delicately formed at the joints 
most prominent features of the best kind as well as at the fetlock, and the animal 
of cattle for producing milk, confine our-| should appear short legged. The feet 
selves to the Ayrshire, as these are the) should be round, somewhat large and 
the only breed in Scotland that are rear-| strong. The tail should be set on rather 
ed principally for their power of seere-|at a curve, than ‘at right angles. ‘It 
ting the lactic fluid.—The particular | should be long, tapering towards ‘the 
points in the structural formation can be| point, and the quantity of hair to ‘the 


Description of Cattle. 
The following description of the structu- 
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point should be moderate. The form of 
the milk vessel is\ of paramount impor- 
tance! It can scarcely be too capacious; 
it should be well placed forwzrd on the 
belly and appear behind the line of the 
thighs. It should have a somewhat square 
form, but not low, heavy, nor loose, nor 
fleshy. The color of udder is by some 
also deemed of great importance. It 
should be rather white than brown, ex- 
cont the color of the skin be wholly brown 
or black. Themilk veins should be large 
and prominent, the teats should be placed 
wide apart rather small and pointing for- 
wards, 

Next in importance to the form of the 
udder isthe touch. Theskin should be 
thin, having the soft feel of a fine kid 
glove.—The hair should be soft and 
somewhat wooly. The color should be 
distinct; dark red, or approaching to 
black, areboth fashionable. The colors, 
if two should be arranged in blots or 
small patches; light fawns are not un- 
commod, but are not deemed hardy; some 
are beautifully spotted with red on a 
white ground. The very light colors 
y ery ing to white are objectiona)le. 

dash of the Alderney, as well as of 
the West Highlander, can sometimes be 
discerned, particular! y inthe color of the 
best Ayrshires; but the breed as a whole 
presents a characteristic distinctness of 
colors:as well as of form. The animal 
when walking should have a gay and 
somewhat jaunty appearance, and present 
all the signs of a constitution. This lat- 
ter point has been too much overlooked 
in judging of Ayrshire stock. The bull, 
if in a fair condition, should have an equal 
covering of fatty flesh all over the body, 
every part of it being clothed as it were 
with flesh. The skin soft, with the hair 
silky to the touch; and although he should 
be So feminine in appearance than a 
cow, he should not be too masculine 
looking. The museles of both sexes par- 
ticularly the female, should be somewhat 
slender, These will be best observed 
along the neck. 

In judging of dairy stock., the first 
point i unquestionably the udder; the 
second, the touch; the third, the upper 
pointing of the hooks; the length of 
quarters; the fifth, roominess of the pel- 





viis; the sixth, arching of the short ribs. 
The eye, size of jaw-bone, the form of 
neck, color. &e., following the other 
points in somewhat the same order as in 
the Shorthorn. The medium size is usu- 
ally preferred. The breed as a whole is 
diminished in size from the system rear- 
ing to which we have previously alluded. 
Full feeding the stock when young is 
known to injure their milk-secreting 
qualities, and is therefore generally care- 
fully avoided, 





What can Government do for Agricul- 
ture? 

Hon. R. C. Winthrop, in his address 
before the Bristol Agricultural Society, 
2 at some length on this subject. His 
ideas in relation to what can be done for 
American Agriculture by actual protection 
are comprised in the following paragraph: 

‘The great agricultural want of our 
country is the want of consumers and not 
of producers, of mouths and not of hands, 
of markets and not of crops. And this a 
want of which no Government protection, 
like that which has been or may be afford- 
ed to manufactures or to commerce, can 
possibly supply. On the contrary, that 
sort of protection would only increase the 
difficulty and aggravate the disease.’ 

He then proceeds to consider what 
Government can do for Agriculture, and 
in this connection says : 

‘In the first place, it can adopt system- 
atic, comprehensive and permanent meas- 
ures for ascertaining from year to year, 
or certainly from census to census, the ac- 
tual condition of our county in relation to 
Agriculture, the quantity of land under 
cultivation, the proportion of cultivated 
land devoted to the production of differ- 
ent articles of food, the relation of produc- 
tion to population in the various States 
and in the country at large, the compara- 
tive productiveness of the same crops in 
different parts of the Union and under 
different modes of culture, and generally 
whatever details may be included ina 
complete statistical account of American 
Agriculture. Our commercial and navi- 
gating statistics are already provided for, 
as incidental to our revenue system. We 
need similar returns both of our agricul- 
ture and our manufactures, and I should 
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not be sorry to have them committed to a 
eommon Bureau. 
“In the next place, Government, State, 
and National, can encourage Agricultu- 
ral Science and premote Agricultural 
Education. This subject has been so 
nearly exhausted, during the last year or 
two, by President Hitchcock’s report to 
our own Legislature, by Dr. Lee’s reports 
to the Patent Office at Washington, and 
by the lectures and addresses in which it 
has been treated in all parts of the coun- 
try, I propose to notice it very briefly. 
‘Undoubtedly the noble system of Com- 
mon School education, which is already 
in existence ameng us, and for which we 
can never be too grateful to our Puritan 
Fathers, is itself no small aid to the cause 
of agriculture. The farmers, and the 
farmers’ children, enjoy their full share 
of its benefits. It furnishes that original 
subsoil plowing to the youthful mind, 
which is essential to the success of what- 
ever culture it may be destined to under- 
go. There is no education, alter all, 
which can take the place of reaeing, wri- 
ting, and keeping accounts; and the 
young man who is master of these ele- 
mental arts, and whose eye has been 
sharpened by observation, and his mind 
trained to reflection, and his heart disci- 
plined to a sense of moral and religious 
responsibility—and these are the great 
ends and the great achievements of our 
common schools—will not go forth to the 
work of his life, whether it be manual or 
mental, whether of the loom or anvil, the 
pen or the plow, without the real, indis- 
pensable requisites for suecess. The great 
secret and solution ot the wonderful ad- 
vance which has been witnessed of late 
years in all the useful arts, has been the 
union of the thinking mind and the work- 
ing hand in the same person. Heretofore, 
for long ages, they have been everywhere 
separated. One set of men have done 
the thinking, and another set of men have 
done the working. ‘The land has been 
tilled, the loom has been tended, the ham- 
mer and the hoe have been wielded, by 
slaves, or by men hardly more intelligent 
or independent than their brute yoke-fel- 
lows. In other countries, to a considera- 
ble extent, and even in our own, so far as 
@ne region and one race are concerned, 


lthis separation still exists. But a change 

has been brought about by the gradual 
| progress.of free institutions; and in the 
i free States of our own country especially, 
we see a complete combination of the 
working hand and the thinking mind, ot 
the strong arm and the intelligent soul, in 
the same human frame. This has been 
the glorious result of our common school 
system, the cost of which, great as it has 
been and still is, has been renumerated a 
thousand fold, even in a mere pecuniary 
way, by the improvements, inventions, 
discoveries, and savings of all sorts,which 
have been made by educated labor, in all 
the varied departments of human industry. 
It is now everywhere seen and admitted, 
that the most expensive labor wich can be 
employed, is ignorant labor, and fortu- 
nately there is very little of it left in the 
American market.’ 





[From the New York Herald. ' 
The Caloric Ship Ericsson. 
THE NEW COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE, 

We have to-day the gratification of 
chronicling an event in which the whole 
world is deeply interested, whose effect 
is to subject a new element to the power 
of man, and which is destined to form a 
new era in the history of commerce and 
navigation, and give an increased impetus 
to the strides of civilization. On Wed- 
nesday last, the Ericsson, the pioneer of 
a new system, the first ship constructed 
on the principle of propulsion by means of 
caloric, or heated ait, made her trial trip 
down the bay with the most complete 
success. The important bearings of this 
enterprise on all great maritime and com- 
mercial interests, and the universal anx- 
iety felt in the issue of the experiment, 
have induced us to devote a considerable 
space of this morning’s Herald to precise 
and circumstancial detail of the trial trip, 
and to a minute description of the magni- 
ficent ship in which the experiment has 
been tried. The report will be found in 
another portion of our columns, and will, 
no doubt, prove extremely interesting 
and acceptable to our readers. 

The triumphant solution given to the 
ealeric problem by this trial trip, is cal- 
culated to elatc to the utmost the friends 
of the enterprise, and to dispel the doubts 
and disbelief of those who smiled in- 
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ereduously at the very mention of the 
word caloric. 

Few men could be found sufficiently 
daring to hazard the capital necessary 
for such an undertaking, and Captain 
Ericsson was for more thantwenty years 
reluctantly forced to make his own brain 
the sole repository of the theory he had 
constructed. It is a matter for pride, 
however, that New York was destined 


Vou. 5, No, 2, 
to a competent engineer, he himself re- 
maining in New York to engage in build- 
ing other engines for the owners of the 
new ship. This is the strongest proof 
that could be afforded of the complete, 
and we no doubt, wellplaced confidence, 
which he has in his invention. 

We wonder what, since caloric has 


become a real entity, will be the thought 
|of those old fogies who scoffed and ridi- 































to give to he world pic! ow realization | culed the idea of employing it as a motive 
of the grand project, and that it was one| power, and who are a ways so prone to 
of our own enterprising merchants, who address human intelligence as the ancient 
furnished the means necessary to carry! Danish king did the waves of the sea, 
it into execution. . |‘ Thus far mayest thou go, and no fur- 
In this age of invention the discovery |ther.’ Vain and ridiculous as was the 
of motive power as a property of heated | injunction of Cantte to the deaf sea, is 
air, ranks as one of the first among the|the spirit which would be disposed thus 
wonders of which this century has been /|to set limits to man’s progress in know- 
so fecund. Not only is the establish. | ledge. The idea of using steam as a ne 
aug. of the prin. in age oe of |pelling power tg Fay gh yee 
the most curlous discoveries of moc ern | y the wise men of the day, just as the 
science, but.its practical application tothe|theory of supplanting it by caloric hes 
purpose of locomotion is pregnant witli, been by the sages of the present. And 
the most beneficial effects to mankind. | yet the former has, within a generation, 
The supplanting of steam by caloric, | revolutionized society ; and the latter has 
which will in time follow the introduction | been, by the successful experiment of 
of a week evinces has oy and | berate’ mar ant as areal, practical, 
incalculable advantages. hief among | and mighty fact. 
theseis the immense saving of fuel which} If the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
will attend the adoption of the new sys-|tury has been distinguished beyond all 
tem, While a steamship of the same ages in the eternity of the past, for those 
size ofthe Ericsson would, consume on an itriumphs of numan knowledge, the tele- 
average sixty or seventy tons of coal in the| graph and the steam engine, and for hav- 
pote Sgr hours, the latter would be fully | ing subjected the elements of steam and 
supplied during the same time ly six tons, | electricity to the control of man, and 
thus effecting a saving in this article of|make them subservient to his comfort 
nine-tenths, so that a voyage round the | and happiness—so the beginning of the 
world can be made without stopping at) second half will be no less remarkable in 
any intermediate f sy for fuel. The) having made available to the same ends 
A Se i tora celine 
>; was hitherto unknown to exist. e 
and, not the least item in its favor, the|name of Ericsson, the inventer and ap- 
disastrous. accidents to which steamers | plier of this novel system of locomotion, 
are now liable cannot by ssibility oe- | deserves to be classed among those of the 
eur with caloric ships. Besides these | preat benefacters’ of their race; and is 
arvaanneet. pre sag hd of a a nage’ perhaps destined to occupy as et 
on the eons . eee _ - 0 niche in the temple of fame as Watt, Ful- 
oeice half the small cost, and wi eer re-|ton, or Fitch. And this great commer- 
quire half the number of firemen and en- | cial metropolis of the New World will 
gineers; and so simple and easily man- enjoy the enviable honot of having first 
ee is the machinery, that we learn that| given form and substance to the idea of 
vaptain Ericsson, considers it unneces- the inventor. It is impossible'to estimate 
sary to accompany the yessel on her first) its effects on existing interests; time 
voyage to London, but will confide her | alone can solve the problem. 
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EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. 
Baltor’s office and Printing office, in Old Post Office Build- 
ing, north side of Chesnut street, between Third and Fourth 
sfests, entrance on Old Post Office alley. 








The Law of Newspapers. 


1, Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary are considered as wishing to continue their subscrip- 
Wons. 

2, If subscribers order the discontinuance of their papers, 
the publisher way continue to send them until all arrcara- 
gea are paid, 

8, If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
feom the office to which they are directed, they are heid res- 
ponsible tilt they havosettied the bill and ordered the pa- 
per discontinued 

4, If subbscritvers remove to other places withou infotm- 
ing the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former direc- 
Won they: are held respousible. 
wi). The Courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
ftom the office, or rentovidg and leaving it uncalled-for, 
lijprima facia evidence of inteitional fraud. 

Subscribers wii] therefore understand— 

1, That their papers will be Continued after the expira- 
tion of the time for which they have paid uniess otherwise 
ordered. 

2 That no paper will be discontinued until arrearages 
are paid tip to the tinye at which the notice is giver, unless 
weare Satisfied that Lhe subscriber is worthless. 

3 That when the paper, through the fault of a subscri- 
ber, has been suffered to overrun the time, the just and 
most Convenient way is to remit one dollar for another, year 
With directions to discuntinue at the end of that time. 








ADVERTISE! ! We extract from the letter of a 
Howard county correspondent, the following re” 
marks in relation to advertisi ng ; 

“Tell that man who haa so extensive a wagon making 
tstablishment, some where a mile or so out, he makes all 
sorts ot “ dug outs,’? that he must ADVERTISE if he wants 
or custom. He made a wagon with seats on elliptic 
oprings that a cousin of mine bought to go to Texes. I want 
two or three of them, and others want them; but we do 
uotknow his name. Tell him to put in his advertisement, 
ithe wants Howard county custom. 

Tell those who make REFRIGERATORS Also to advertise 
formany of us want them up here. 

In a word, tell each and every one that wants to be 
known, in any branch of business, that you have got s 
letter from your Joward correspondent that he, yes, he 
himself must let us know who he is and where he holds 
forth; that when we come down to the city, as a good 
many of us will do next spring and summer, to ride after 
thelron Horse, we may know where to get what we want, 
Mrs. A. will also please recommend some Ladies Shoe 
Morey that advertises; for the Ladies up bere wear out 
many shoes, and they are connoiseures in their boots and 
Galters,?? 


The way ug are treated by those who owe 
us, 

in our January issue we sent out bills to all 

ur subscribers who owe us for more than one 

Jar, and in some eases to those who owe us 


for 1852 only. We supposed that no reason- 
able man would take exceptions to this and 
that every liberal hearted man in considera- 
tion of the fact that we had waited upon him 
for two or three or four years would not only 
pay up for the past, but also pay for the pres- 
ent year. 

By the answers which we receive to these 
missives we are able to judge pretty accurate- 
ly of the kind of men we have to deal with.— 
For instance, does net such a letter as this 
tell : 

Near Hannibal, Jan. 8, 1853. 


Enclosed is five dollars in full of account rendered, and 
payme nt in advance for Vols. 5 and 6. We Pe & 


Now contrast the above with this from a 
man who owes us two dollars, and sent no 
money to pay it in his letter. We should ex- 
pect such a man to leave for Texas. 

Danville, Jan. 13, 1853. 


GENTS :—You will please discontimue sending the Valley 
Farmer to me, as I expect to leave for Texas. Gs He Be 


Tne Prarie Farmer for January comes ou 
in a new dress, with J. A. Wight as Editor and 
Dr. Kennicott as Horticultural Editor. It is very 
much improved in its appearance, and is well fil!- 
ed with sound practical matter. 





Tue JourNaL or AGRricuLTuRE, publishs 
ed at Boston by W. 8. King, is one of the raciest 
and best Agricultural publications on our ex- 
change list. It numbers among its contributors 
some of the best writers of the day. Among these 
are M.P. Wilder, Prof. Mapes, A. W. Dodge, Le- 
vi Bartlett, George Jaques, and others. In the last 
received number we notice the following justly 
deserveed compliment to B. C. Johnson, Esq. 
Secretary of the N.Y. State Agricultural Society. 
In speaking of the ‘Transactions’ for 1851, he 
say: 

We shall take early occasion to review the 
book atlength. Such a work—so filled with val- 
uable information,—so excellently arranged,—so 
elegantly illustrated,—so exquisitely executed, 
typographically—Massachusetts may expect to 
send forth; when her Board of Agriculture is 
completed by the election of a competent Sxc- 
RETARY. Such a work the Rhode Island State So- 
ciety, with her invested fund of nearly ¢20,000, 
will be able to issue, when they are fitted out with 
a salaried Secretary, whose sole duty it shall be to 
watch and to encourage R. I. Agriculture. Tue 
Secretary is the motive power! Had we a!l a 
Col. Johnsou, we would all have such an anual 
volume ; and such success inall other respects, a 
the N. Y. Society. Long life to the Colonel ! 
May his hearty laugh be heard fifty veers hence, 








aud his shadow never be less in the land ! 
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Tux Hen Fever.—By the following letter,| your paper at all. Do you think we are too 

which was handed us for publication, by the/ far off, or too ugly, or too insignificant? Trot 

gentleman to whom it was addressed,we should | jt along, will you? 

: piles eI ; y 

infer that this epidemic is getting ‘no better Tar Weersan Puow Boy, in his bes 


very fast. 4 veaT ‘ 

Ouvcrxwant, Jan, 25,1853. | Stits (which is a very besousing mn Vs 

Dear Sir :—Your favor came to hand a day| Wy») came whistling iuto our sa ‘ee 

or two since, enclosing ten dollars. The other day, holding out to us his good right 

chicken fever since you were here has been s0 | hand saluting us with ‘ Please Ex.’ To be 

Jo. ony sais proce tie, that ‘there is | sure we will: and furthermore we will venture 
not a good specimen to be had at any price, 


and white fowls are entirely out of the mar- | ‘° predict that such a likely intelligent boy as 


ket. I sold the last pair of White for $25, | he is will ere long become @ man among men, 
and have orders for some half a dozen more | '{he Western Plow Boy is devoted to Agri- 
airs at the same price; but they cannot be’ oujture and the Agriculturist, it is published at 
ad. I wrote to Boston for some and one of | Ww oe thn i Wine, bad 
the most distinguished fowl breeders there, | Fort Wayne, Ind. by h. D. ’ ' 

wrote me he would give almost any price for | P. Jenks, semi-monthly, at $1 per annum. 
good specimens, and they were scarcer there | a pj? y 
than ever. My own stock is reduced down to FARM FOR Saz.—We would call the atten 
tion of persons wishing to purchase a good 


scarcely enough to breed from. 
I saw a pair of Grey Chittagongs belonging | farm in Illinois to an advertisement of sucha 

to a passenger who came on the cars a few| ono in this issue. We understand that this 

days since. I offered him $15 for them; he! ¢. ; oe damnac. Gaak, dak we loon 

said they cost him $20. in New York City: 1 *4*™ 18 4 Very Cosiraye oe) eet 

am sorry that 1 cannot fill your order.’ En- |i8 4 good location. The owner of it being de- 

closed please find the $10. | sirous of engaging in other business, will give 

J. Van Dusen. |g good bargain to the purchaser. 


To Munson Beach, St. Louis. 
AREER SH: Abt PTT ROLT EE Marioy ano Ratis,—A correspondent at 


Tux SCUETPIO. Ausmcan.—We have Fe- | Hannibal writes as follows: ‘enclosed is five 
ceived a file of this valuable periodical from dollers for account rendered, and payment in 
the commencement of volume eight, for which | advance for volume5 and 6—this year and the 
the publishers will accept our thanks. The | next—of the Valley Farmer. During the ap 


Scientific American is an emtently practial | proaching summer we hope to see an Agricul 
work, and as such should be in the hands of | ta) Society in this (Ralls,) and Marion cou 
every mechanic and farmer in the land. Here ties, when I hope your valuable efforts in be 
hie can learn what oh being neuoraylighed in| half of the agricultural interests of the Mis 
the world of inventive genius and SCIENCE, | i sinpi valley, will be properly appreciated by 
better than any other publication in the coun- the farmers of Northwestern Msssouri. 

try. It is published by Munn & Co., New 
York city, at $2 per annum. 

















EncouraGinc.—It is no uncommon thing for 
us to receive letters full of encouragement 
from our friends in the country, but we do nd 
know when we have received one more to the 


Tue Musica, Review anv Cnorat Apvo- 
caTe.—We have received the first number of 
this valuable publication, and we think it well ‘ . 

thich came 
worthy of the patronage of all lovers of music. cay ie oe owe ws ger ea 
It is printed in quarto form, upon superior pa- aad jusb.ns aoeeian oe g os pase 1853, 
per, each number containing three or four! p,. gi»: 1 determined the other dayt 
pages of music, consisting of songs, glees, vay something in favor of the Valley Farmer, 


ehants, hymns, anthems, &. Price $1 per|a paper which has gained in favor very . 


. with me for the short acquaintance I have 
hirer mnt or age ery with it. I saw only six men and a]! of nem 


conseuted very cheerfully to take it. 1 in 
to send you a host of names as soon as | oa 





N. Y. Acricunror.—What is the reason that 


we have been overlooked, friend Allen? You see the people in my neighborhood, 


promised to send us the specimen number, but Yours Respectfully, 
; W. G. Srxoierom% 








you never did it, neither have you ever sent us 
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Mistakes.—In sending out our bills last 
month, we sent some biils to persons who 
had paid—generally to agents who had pock- 
eted the money, and in one or two instances 
where the credits had been wrongly entered 
on our books. Some of these persons are as 
indignant as though we had actually cheated 
them out of half they are worth—and we say 
now, to one and all, that we do not want any 
person who has paid either to us or any body 
else, to pay again; and wherever an incor- 
rect bill has been sent, we will cheerfully cor- 
rect it, on being informed of the fact. 








Tue Brunswick Packets.—Having traveled 
the past season on these beautiful boats, we 
can speak knowingly of their good accommo- 
dations and the gentlemanly and kind treat. 
ment of all their officers andservants, During 
eur journeying on the Kate Swinney, in par- 
ticular, when our dear partner was suffering 
under very severe and dangerous illness, we 
received every attention and kindness, and we 
can with confidence recommend all the boats 
to the patronage of the traveling community. 
We know of no more pleasant excursion than 
ayoyage on one of these boats to the pleasant 
and flourishing towns on the Missouri. 


Receipts.—We intended in this number to 
publish a list of payments for the Farmer, but 
have been compelled to omit it. It will ap- 
pear next month. 


Cures for the Bite of Snakes. 

In some parts of the country, persons who 
are bitten with snakes are cured with whiskey, 
by making them intoxicated. We have read 
of, and been informed of a number of cures by 
this method of alcoholic application. We 
have also been informed that tobacco in a 
moist state applied to the bite is also an effec- 
tualcure. Recent English papers gives an ac- 
count of a young man who was bitten a short 
time ago in the Zoological Gardens of Lon- 
don, by a cobra snake, and from the effects of 
Which he died in a short time. A correspon- 
dent has written to the ‘London Expositor’ on 
the subject and cites a great number of cases 
inwhich a volitile caustic alkali named Eue de 
Luce was en inside and out with complete 
mecess. The receipt for making this is not 
cy in the ‘Expositor,’ but we have found 

in another place, and as the cases cited were 
Persons bitten by the hooded snake, the most 
Yenimous in the world, and as the said liquid 
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is now used in the East Indies with perfect 
success, the receipt for making it is somewhat 
valuable. 

‘Take 4 ounces of the rectified spirit of 
wine, and disolve in 10 or 12 grains of white 
soap; filter this solution and dissolve it in a 
drachm of rectified oil of amber and filter 
again. Mix as much of this solution with a 
strong solution of the carbonate of amonia in 
a glass bottle, which, when sufficiently shook, 
will produce a beautiful milky liquid. If any 
cream is formed on the surface, more of the 
spirit of wine must be added.’ 

This is applied to the bite, and about forty 
drops given as a drink at the same time, this is 
done as soon as possible and repeated in abeué 
ten minutes, when no more will be required for 
half an hour, and after that the cure is expec- 
ted to be complete. 


Porutation oF Larayette County.—We 
last week gave the leading facts in regard to 
the population of Lafayette county. ‘To-day, 
we give the classification, and shall begin 
with the towns, viz: Lexington, (population,) 
2,882; Wellington 241; Dover 281; Waverly 
277. Whole population, 14,511. 

The number of persons taught to read and 
write, 5,857. Deafand dumb, 5—one in Lex- 
ington township, and the remaining four in 
Washington. Blind, 2—one in Lexington, 
tne othe others in Sni-a-Bar township. No 
paupers reported.—[Lex. Express. 


A Usxrun Discovery tn Sucar*MaxinG.-— 
An improvement has been made in the man- 
agement of sugar plantations, in the discovery 
that bagasse, the sugar cane after it is crushed 
ean be used for fuel. The transportation of 
the waste to the swamps, river and bayou, has 
heen a heavy tax to the planters, occupying 
no ineonsiderable time andlabor. The steam 
to drive the sugar engine is now generated by 
burning bagasse. This discovery was made 
years ago, however by a northerner, for the 
definition of the word bagasse, according to 
Webster, is ‘sugar cane crushed, used for fuel.’ 





The Massachusetts Ploughman gives the 
measurement of four apple trees set five years 
ago, when three years from the bud. The 
soil was of quite moderate fertility. There 
present circumference, one foot from the 
ground, is fifteen inches each, ‘This rapid 
growth is owing to the careful transplanting 
mulching with strawy manure and peat, wash- 
ing the steins with potash lye and Solte the 
ground in good tilling. 

There are six acres of barrelled pork, 
three tiers high, at Louisville, and about 
six acres of live hogs in pens. That is, 
we suppose, about twenty-four acres of 
pork, in the whole. 











“4, 


Mysterious Conduct of a Dog. 

The editor of the Green Mountain Free- 
mtan, published at Montpelier, Vt., gives the 
following item of personal experience: 

To the many remarkable anecdotes related 
of the dog, we have one to add from our own 
personal experience. When just ‘starting in 
our profession, we slept for a short time alone 
in our office, much disliking to do so, because 
we were occasionally subject to severe fits of 
the incubus, or night mare, from which we 
used to depend on others to arouse us. One 
day, our door was beset by a small, red, 
stranger dog, that seemed singularly intent 
on entering. We drove him sway twice; but 
he as often returned and manifested the same 
earnest desire to come in. Being somewhat 
suprised at this, and knowing that no one who 
could be his master had been there that day, 
‘we at length opened the door, and by words 
and gestures invited him to come in. Joyful- 
ly availing himself of the liberty, he entered; 
and, without seeming to look round for any 
one, quietly lay down under the table, where 
he remained until bed-time; when we tried to 
make him go out. But he absolutely refu- 
sed, and being struck with the singularity of 
the animal’s conduct throughout we conluded 
to let him remain for the night, and after pro- 
curing some food for him, retired to our bed, 
which was in a small adjoining room, the en- 
trance to which from the office, we always for 
the sake of better air, left open. 

Some time during that night, we were visited 
by afrightful fit vf the nightmare, from which 
though perfectly conscious, we probably should 
have never come out without assistance. At 
our first groan the dog bounded to our bedside, 
and commenced barking. Fnding this did no 
good, he mounted the bed, and barked in our 

ace. Failing in this, also he stript down the 
bed clothes, and fell to pawing our chest, 
most furiously, till he tore the skin, which in- 
stantly broke the horrid spell; and we arose 
with a feeling of gratitude for the interposi- 
tion, as we could never help viewing it, more 
intense than any we remember to have ever 
experienced. We would have gladly always 
kept the dog, but the next morning, when we 
opened the door, he passeed out: and, as if his 
mission was ended, trotted away, never to be 
seen by us again. 


Porato Rot.—The Cape Girardeau 
Eagle has the following communication : 

* The undersigned takes this method of making 
known to the farming part of community, and 
others interested, that he has ascertained asure 
preventive of the Potato Rot, which has been 
successfully tried for three years, while potatoes 
igrown in fields adjoining where it was not used 
were all destroyed by the rot, . It net only pre- 
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vents the potato from rotting, but improves ifs 
quality, causes them td grow much larger in size, 
and consequently producing more perucre. The 
first season they yiélded five hundred bushels per 
acre, and most of them of an enormous size. The 
process is this: Take one peck of fine salt and two 
pecks of Plaster of Paris, or the same quantity of 

ova Scotia Plaster, (which is best, if you cap 
get it,) and mix the salt and plaster throughly 
together, and immediately after hoeing the pota- 


toes the second time, sprinkle a table spoonful of 
the mixture on the main vines of each hill next to 
the ground, (a table spoonful to each hill) and be 


sure to get it on the vine next the ground, as itis 
asertained that the rot proceeds from the sting of 
an insect in the vine which penctrates through 
the heart of the vine to the potatoe, and the above 
mixture coming in contact with the vine at the 
ground kills the effect produce from the sting so 
that it does not affect the potatoe. Any farmer 
who wishes to obtain a good crop of potatoes 


woulu do well to try it.’’ H. P. 
Jackson, Mo., Jan, 30, 1852. 
a Sears 





Fruit Catalogue—Valuable List. 
The second session of American Pomolog. 
ical Society was held in Philadelphia on the 
13th and 14th of September 1852. It was 
well attended by distinguished Pomologists 
from various segtions of the Union, and we 
give below the last revised list of varieties 
recommended by this Society. Itis a value 
ble one to the farmer and fruit grower, and 
should be preserved to refer to when selecting 
trees foy the fruit yard or orchard. 
Fruits worthy of General Cultivation. 
Apr_es—Amerioan Summer Pearmain,Bald- 
win, Bullock’s Pippin, Danver’s Winter sweet, 
Early Harvest, Early Strawberry, Fall Pippin, 
Fameuse, Summer Rose, Swaar, Vanderver, 
White Seek-no-Further, Wine Apple or Hays, 
Winesap, Gravenstein, Hubbardst on Nonsueb, 
Large Yellow Bough, Lady Apple, Porter, 
Red Astrachan, Rhode Island Greening, Ror 
bury Russet; and for particular localities 
Canada Red, Esopus \Spitzenburg, Newto 
Pippin, Northegn Spy, Yellow Belle Fleur. 
Prars—Ananas d’Ete, Andrews, Belle Le 
crative, or Fondante d’Autome; Buerre d’At 
jon, Beuerre d’Aremburg, Buerre Bose; Bloot 
good, Buffum, Dearborn’s Seeding, Doyenm 
d’ Ete, Flemish Beauty, Fulton, Golden Bue 
of Bilboa, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Madeleins 
Paradise @’Automne, Rostiezer, Seckel, Tt 
son, Urbaniste, Uvedale’s St. Germain, ft 
baking; Vicar of Wakefield, Williams’ Bo 
Cretien, or Bartlett; Winter Nelis; and {@ 
articular localities, Grey Doyenne, Whit 
Apricots. Dende, Lnsge. Barly; Moorpih 
cots.—Breda, Large Early, Moo 
Dictariaare-Dowtion» Karly "Violet, E: 
ruge. 





f Peaches—Bergen’s Yellow, Cooledge’s It 
yorite, Crawfords’ Late, Early York, serraltt 
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"“Parly York, large; George IVth, Grosse Mig- 
honne, Cld Mixon Free, Morris White; and 
for particular localities; Heath Cling. 

lums—Blecker Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, 

Frost Gage,Green Gage; Jefferson, Lawrence’s 
Favorite, Purple Gage, Purple Favorite, 
Washington; and for particular localities, 
Imperial Gage. 

Cherries.—Belle Magnifixe, Black Eagle, 
Black Tartarian, Downer’s Late, Elton,Early 
Richmond, for cooking; Graffion, or Bigar- 
rean, Knight’s Early Black, May Duke. 

Grapes—(Under Glass,) Black Hamburg, 
Black Prince, Black Frontignan, Chaseiass de 
Fontainbleu, Grizzly Frontignan, White Fron- 
tignan, White Muscat of Alexandria; Open 
oulture, Catawba, Isabella. 

Raspberries—Fastolf, Franconia, Red Ant- 
werp, Yellow Antwerp. 

Strawberries—Boston Pine, Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, Jenny’s Seedling, Large Early Scarlet. 

Currants.—Black Naples, May’s Victoria, 
Red Dutch, White Duteh, White Grape. 

Goosberries—Crown Bob, Karly Sulphur, 
Green Gage, Green Walnut, Red Champagne, 
Hougton’s Seedling, Ironmonger, Laurel, 
Warrington, Woodward’s, White Smith. 

New varieties which promise well. 

Apples—Autumn Bough, Hawley, Melon, 
Northern Spy, Mcther, Smbke House. 

Pears—Brandywine, Brande’s St. Germain, 
Buerre Giffard, Chancellor, Doyenne Bous- 
sock, Duchess d’Orleans, Duchesse d’Berri, 
Diller, Jaloise d’Fontenay, Vendee, Kirtland, 
Limon,Manning’s Elizabeth, Nouveau Poiteau, 
Onondaga, Ott, Pratt, Paradise d’Automne, 
St. Michael Archange, Steven’s Genesee, Stri- 
erenaine, Van Assene, Doyenne Gowe- 

ult. 


Plums—McLaughlin,Prince’s Yellow Gage, 
St. Martin’s Quetche, Rivers’ Favorite. 

Cherries—Bigarreau Montreuse de Bavay, 
Early Purple Guigne, Reine Hortense. 

Grape—Diana. 

Raspberries—Knevett’s Giant, 

Strawberries—Burr’s New Pine. 





Substitute for tobacco. It is said that a 


themist has invented a substitute for tobacco. It 
ismade of guane, and will doubtless soon super- 
gede the Jweed, as it is just as nasty and a good 
deal cheaper. 


Se TERS TEI TEPER 
To kill lice on poultry. Boil onions se- 


Yeral hours, thicken the water with meal, and 
feed to the poultry. 





Exports or Rocuerort. —A friend at 
Rocheport, Boone county, says the Missouri 
Statesman, furnishes us the following inter- 
Gting statistics in regard to the exports of 
‘Pat place during the year 1851 and 1852: 
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Exported in 1851: 670 bhds. tobacco; 80 
boxes manufactured do; 189 bales hem 
396 coils rope; 21,423 bushels wheat ; 30 
bushels oats; 1,465 bushels corn ; 408 bushels 
rye; 192 casks bacon; 127 kegs lard ; 42 bar- 
rels lard; 77 tierces lard ; 1,125 lbs. feathers; 
176 bushels flaxseed; 719 hides; 17 barrels 
butter; 19 kegs butter; 1,745 bushels dried 
apples ; 457 barrels green apples; 117 bushels 
dried peaches. 
Exported in 1852: 515 hhds. tobacco ; 224 
boxes manufactured tobacco; 112 bales hemp; 
957 coils rope; 12,032 bushels wheat; 205 
casks bacon; 187 kegs lard; 169 barrels lard ; 
19 tierces lard; 1,365 lbs. feathers; 110 bushels 
flaxseed ; 688 hides; 9 barrels butter; 36 kegp 
butter; 28 jars butter; 2,145 bushels dried ap- 
ples; 302 barrels green apples 5 75 bushels 
dried peaches; 2,200 lbs. tallow; 4,298 gallons 
stone ware ; 725 lbs. wool; 4,234 pieces bulk 
pork. 


ST LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Beer Cartte—The receipts of Cattle in the 
yards has been light during the week. past. 
rhe week closes with a very light stock on 
hand. Prices remain without change. Prime 
No. 1 sell readily at $5 50, second $5. The 
nan og high prices of Beef and Pork in Cali- 
ornia, and the increasing demand there, will 
have a tendency to cause dealers to transport, 
hazardously, large quantities of Live Stock to 
said market the coming spring, thus draini 
the country of the best Cattle, will witho 
doubt cause an unusual scarcity, the effect. of 
which is being already felt in this market, ge 
speculaters in the western counties and in 
Iowa have already commenced gathering Cattle 
for the opening spring trade. Shippers have 
sent forward but few cattle the past. week. 
Hocs have been coming in pretty freely for 
some days yet the market is not overstocked. 
Sales for large sized Hogs are active; farmers 
are yet disposed to hold on for higher prices, 
which during the week have ruled high, rang- 
ing, from g> 25 to $6 30 per hundred for the 
largest. Slaughtered hogs have comein with 
a rush from the 0 gre side of the river for 
several days, which has caused a dimination 
in rates, Yesterday and to-days sales ate 
somewhat dull at $5 25 a $5 50 per hundred. 
Sueer are without doubt very scarce 
throughout this region of the country, Spe- 
culaters find but few; city butchers are 
troubled to procure enough of good quality 
for stall use. One drove containing 160 head 
were sold on the opposite side of the river yes- 
terday at $275 all round. Usual rates, whe 
selected, from to $2 50 $3 20. 
De- 


Catves—Very few in market to-day. 
Famity Cows—Nonelin market, Demand 

















mand is active for butcher’s use. 
not active.—-Intelligencer, Jan. 29, 1853. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
Conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 














Domestic Happiness. 

We saw in an exchange a piece entitled, 
‘The thoughts and doings of a Housekeeper,’ 
and we should have copied it for the benefit 
of our readers, if it had not been entirely void | 
of any motive above the mere satisfying of the 
natural appetites. The writer says she loves 
‘independence’; she can get up, and knows 
how to get breakfast for her household. All 
this is good, but she ought to feel more thank- 
ful than independent, and remember that there 
are those who know how to prepare a good 
breakfast as well as herself, and t>» whom it 
would be a great privilege to oversee or cook 
a breakfast for their dear families, but to 
whom God in his wise and good providence 
has denied this great blessing, by laying his 
afflictive hand upon them, and confining them 
to their solitary chambers for days and months; 
and must such a family be miserable, cross 
and unkind to each other becauee their break- 
fast, being committed to the care of indiffer- 
ent help, was not so nice as though prepared 
by the hand of an affectionate wife and moth- 
er? 

The writer of the piece alluded to says if 
their coffee had not been so clear, or their 
biscuit so nicely browned, the children might 
have been cross to each other, and father and 
sons might have gone to the shop, have spoil- 
ed jobs and made every body miserable around 
them : all because breakfast was not prepared 
to suit them—how wicked and foolish. Such 
@ mother had better spend wore time in future 
in careing for the hearts, than for the appe- 
tites of her family ; in preparing for the time 
when her head and hands will be laid low, 
when the clods of the valley will lay heavily 
upon her breast. For we are mortal, and it 
becomes us to think of these things. We ought 
to teach our families to be thankful for even 
having their lawful appetites gratified;and calm 
and quiet when circumstanees and providence 
prevents it. They ought to be taught to eat 
whatever is set before them,asking no questions 
for conscience sake. That invalid mother may 
Prepare more abundant and richer food for the 





hearts of her family in one month than that 
independent mother ever did, im all her life 
for the appetites of her household—for ‘the 
LIFE is more than meat.’ 

We do not believe it is right to feel so inde. 
pendent, or to inculcate such principles into 
the minds of our children, and we dv not 
think it is right for any hasband to be cross 
or impatient if his breakfast is not always 
cooked to perfection. Neither do we think 
any son ought to be in bed till breakfast js 
ready, and if the biscuits are not cooked t 
suit him to be cross and petulant. 

We believe that order in domestic arrange 
ments saves much time, and gives a degree of 
domestic tranquility ; and to have our break 
fast in good season, well done, and cooked in 
the nicest possible manner is calculated t 
make all pleasant, but to make a god of om 
appetites, and to be disappointed and vexed, 
and cross, and to treat friends and those we 
love in a harsh manner, and to sneak ‘crusty 
to neighbors,’ all, because the coffee was ne 
cleared, or the meat not doue to perfection, is 
too heathenish to be practised in our christian 
country. Order and good cooking are ven 
desirable, and no one can prize them more 
than ourself, but there are things above them, 
and to rest the tranquility of our minds upo 
them will be resting on a sandy foundation, 
and we may be bitterly lisappointed for “itis 
not the whole of life to live.? We do not 
think any husband is worthy to be loved, if, 
when by some accident his coffee is not clear 
ed to suit him, he should destroy the happi- 
ness of his family by impatience to his inne 
cent children, of crossness to her he ought to 
love as his own life. We do not think itis 
right to uphold such a standard of happines 
as depends upon a cup of clear coffee, good 
biscuit or well browned meat. We do nt 
think it ig worthy of any one who writes & 
justify any husband, father, or son, or any 
member of the family in the indulgence of # 
morose and wicked temper because the revert 
of his wishes sometimes happens. Our cour 
fort and peace of mind ought not to depend 
upon the pampering of our appetites. 

How often does God in his all-wise prot 
dence interfere with the domestic arrange 





ments of families well known for their goo 
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darling child been laid on a bed of languish- 
ing, aud the father and children been deprived 
of their perfect cuok—the wife and mother— 
who can not be induced to leave the bedside 
of that beloved little one till signs of returning 
health relieve her anxiety ; and then worn out 
by watching, anxiety; and fatigue, she is her- 
self laid upon a bed of sickness and suffering. 
If such a family’s happiness consists in the 
gratifying of their appetites, and having eve- 
ty thing to their minds, then they are doomed 
w many disappointments, and that pleasant- 
ness and cheerfulness that depends upon cir- 
cumstances is not worth having, for it can not 
hear the interference of God’s various provi- 
dences. Our happiness must “epend upen 
something deeper than outward circumstan- 


¢es, and 
‘if happiness have not her home 
And centre in the heart, 
We may be wise or rich or heart, 
But never can be biest.? 





Flowers. 

The season is fast approaching when it will 
he time to make gardens, and we hope our lady 
readers and even the children will not forget 
to cultivate fhe flowers. Aside from having 
aplace for them near the house, around the 
doors and windows, plant them in the vegeta- 
ble garden ; wherever you can put in a flower 
seed, and when you gather vegetables these 
lovely mementoes will spring up to greet you 
like friends, and welcome you to all the boun- 
ties and luxuries of the garden. 

The wife, as she returns laden with the in- 
crease of the garden, can pluck a few flowers 
tipressive of that undying love and care for 
him who chose her in her bud of youth,worth, 
ad beauty, to bloom a rare flower by his side 
for life, for him to love and care for. As she 
drops them into his lap he will soon under- 
stand the sentiment; and these lovely innocent 
fowers will instantly recall the time when he 
those her for the very sentiments which these 
sweet flowers express, when she was to him 
the lovliest flower that his eyes ever beheld, 
«nd how still more lovely in her full bloom of 
fodness and affection. Flowers can speak. 


The languige of a simple flower may help us 
keep alive the flame of conjugal love in the 
heart, They are full of meaning, and we can 
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fianagement and order! Tlow often has a| Convey our sentiments to those we love in 


these delicate and silent interpretors. Then 
let us cultivate them and learn their language. 
They will benefit us in many ways. They tend 
to make us more patient and gentle, besides, 
the cultivation of them is healthful to any age 
from the little child up to the mother. If we 
can not hoe potatoes and plow the corn, we 
can attend to the wants of the flowers, and 
nurse them, and they will ‘pay us our wages.’ 





Position of Women. 

We copy the following sketch of real life from 
the excellent address of Henry F’. Frenon, of Ex- 
eter, N. H., before the York county Agricultural 
Society, atSaco, Me. We fear the unfavorable 
picture which he has so vividly prosented, has too 
many living realities up and down the country, 
among the respectable class of our countrymen, 
although we hope none to the extent described. 

Look, for a moment, at the condition of a 
majority of the wives of respectable farmers, 
aye, and of men of all other clases in your own 
country. What are the duties, which by gen- 
eral consent, devolve upon them? 

What do you, sir, and you, expect of the 
lady who presides over your household? Did 
you ever consider for a moment, how many 
and various and constant are her trials? 

You are, perhaps an amateur farmer; you 
have, like a true and thriving Yankee built a 
large and elegant house—not so much because 
you need it, as because your neighbors live in 
fine houses. And, besides, you are a growing 
man in the world, and have been Representa- 
tive to the Legislature, and are liable to go to 
Congress, or be President of the United States, 
There is no knowing what may befall you, and 
it is well to keep up appearances in the world, 
and be ready for any honors that may be 
thrus. upon you. 

You have a large family of children, and 
they are all to be educated, and of course 
have notime to work. Your buys must be 
fitted for college, and your girls must be taught 
music, and French, and drawing, besides the 
common branches of learning. Your wife is 
expected to see that your elegant house and 
furniture are kept in order—that the children 
are kept neat and orderly, at all times. You 
have a fancy for Devon and Ayrshire and 
Short-horn cows, and perhaps exhibit them at 
the Annual Fair, and your wife must take in- 
terest enough in your affairsto look well to 
the dairy. Youhave a great propensity to 
clear up swamps, and build stone walls, and 
improve your farm, and your kitchen is filled 
with hired men, and nobody but yeur wife 
knows what to get for breakfast, dinner or 
supper, for them or the famiy- _ 

hen you are a generous, hospitable sort of 
a fellow, and often invite your friends from 
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other towns, whom you happen to meet, home and trace the sure decay of strength and beau- 
to dine, and your wife is relied on, to do the) ty and life by slow consumption. At length 
thing up handsomely, for the credit of the es- | ¢jpere is rest in Heaven.’ ‘ 
tablishment; and, althoughthe three youngest} Wave I exaggerated the trials of a New. 
children have just had the whooping cough, | Pngland wife? 1 wish it were true that no one 
and have kept her awake half the nights of the | of us could call to mind an original, from 
last month, the amiabie lady is expected to ap- | which my picture might have been drawn! | 
pear at the table dressed like the wife of a gen- | wish it were true that no one of us were con- 
tleman, as bland as a moonbeam, and play the | scious of past thoughtlessness, or unreason- 
agreeable to her guests, with the same mat-| able exactions, by which an undue portion of 
ronly grace, as if she had passed the whole! |jfe’s burdens have been cast upon the sex least 
morning over her books and music. | able to bear them. 

You expect to see your breakfast upon the | 
table punctually at the hour, and the children | 
| 


‘ 








washed and neatly dressed in their places, at Benevolence and Gratitude. 


the table. You expect to see the table hand- A TRUE STORY. , 

somely laid, and the food properly cooked and| It wasaraw bleak night; the rain was fall. 
swerved up. You expect the good lady to be/ ing fast, while the wind blew in violent gusts, 
ready and at leisure, at all times morning and| A Portsmout night coach stopped at the prin- 
evening, to recieve calls, of friendship, or cer- | ciple inn of the town to change horses. The 
emony, and especially those of your own) cold and wearied travellers alighted for a fey 
friends. |minutes to enjoy the comfort of a blazing 

You expect to find your wardrobe always in| fire as well as to take refreshments. 

perfect order, with no buttton, or loop or | ‘Will you give a poor fellow a night’s shel- 
string missing. Ifa child is ill, there is no-|ter in your hay-loft?? asked a weather-heaten 
body but the mother to watch over it by night | sailor addressing one of the ostlers who was 
or by day, and the depressing, never ceasing | fastening the harness. 


solitude, and exhausting offices due from amo-! ‘No, not to such as you,’ answered the 
ther to her infant, can be neglected delegated | man; ‘you had better make the best of your 
to no other. | way off, or you will get more than you har 


In short, sir, you expect your wife tobe at gained for, if you prowl about here any lop. 
the same time cook and chambermaid, lady | ger.’ ' 
and serving girl, nurse and seamstress and | ‘Perhaps, young man,’ replied the tar, ‘you 
governess, Jaundress and dairymaid, | may one day be sent adrift upon the world 

At length, you see, with a sad heart, that| without a penny to keep your head above the 
her eye is losing its lustre—that ber form is) water; and as to honesty, I know better tha 
becoming daily more frail—that the elasticity | to take what is not my own, if I had nots 
of her spirits is gone, and at last the thought, | shoe to my foot.’ 
the sickening thought, isiorced upon you, that| ‘J would’nt trast you farther than I canse 
she, whose youthful image, radient with health | you,’ said the ostler; ‘and if you don’t be of 
and happiness, has never passed from your) }’l] make you.’ 
heart—she, who alone has remained to you! Peor Jack was turning away, hvngry and 
true and constant, through sickness and health | foot-sore, when he was tapped on the shoulder 
in trials and prosperity—she, ‘the mother of | by a lad who acted as stable-boy. 
your children, who has so long been about you! ‘If you were to go down the road to that 
and her pleasant houschold, like a good angel, | first little shop,’ he said, ‘Widow Smlth would 
doing all kind offices for you and your loved|1 dare say, let you sleep in her wood-house 
ones—sbe who is more to you than all the|She is a good old creature, and is alway 
world beside—may die. ready to help any one in distress.’ 

And now, perhaps, an effort is made to re-| “Thank you,’ said the sailor. 
lieve her, and changes are effected in the house-| ‘These few words caused a revulsion of feet 
hold arrangements; and housekeepers, and ser- ing in the breast of the forlorn stranger ; they 
vants are procured; the daughters are called on| told him that there still were hearts in which 
to aid in the domestic affairs, and the grand | kindness flowed. 
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schemes of improvement are suspened, and; John Willis, on coming ashore, had bea 
no company is invited. But itisall in vain. | robbed of his little all, a thing of no uncom 
The hectic flush is on her cheek, and sorrow| mon occurrence, and he was now compell 
and fearful forebodings sadden every heart. | to beg his way to-London. He hoop felt 
For a time, almost like a purespirit from the | the rebuffs he frequently met with. The pret 
realms of bliss, she glides about rom room to| alence of imposition frequently renders it 
room, still watchful for the comfort of others, | for those who are really in need to get belp 
and forgetful of self. for their truthfulness is often questioned. 
But I will not attempt to fill up the picture,| Jack followed the directions given him, bt 
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fefound the shop closed. Me felt that it was 
am unseasonable hour—still the favoralhle ac- 
eount that he had”received of its owner en- 
gouraged him to tap atthe door. His sum- 
mons was answered by the worthy dame, who, 
having listened compassionately to his tule of 
suffering, bade him enter and share her frugal 
weal. lhe tar entertained his benevolent 
hostess with a recital of some of the ship- 
wrecks he bad witnessed, and vhe narrow es- 
apes he had himself had. And she piously 
directed his mind to the good Providence 
which had protected him and preserved him 
to the present hour, and the Savior who had 
cied to redeem him. The repast over, the 
widow placed some clean dry straw in one 
corner of a shed attached to her dwelling, and 
with a very thankful heart the wearied travel- 
er stretched himself upon it, and slept as 
soundly as if on a bed of down. 

Before continuing his journey in the morn- 
ing, Jack looked in to thank the good woman 
for the shelter she had given him; he found, 
however, a warm meal awaiting him. Having 

artaken of it and accepted a few pence to 
Falp him on his way, he departed with a hearty 
benediction from his hostess. 

Ten years passed, and the little incident 


felt no fear in complying with the request in 
the letter. Wherefore, notwithstanding the 
ridicule of some, and the remonstrance of, 
others, the good dame started by the first 
coach which passed through on the morrow, 
and reached London in time to meet the ap- 
pointment. 

‘Lhe address given her was at an inn, and 
on arriving there she was immediately usher- 
ed into a private appartment, where two re- 
spectable looking men were waiting to receive 
her. ‘The widow’s surprise was increased 
when one of them accosted her with the fa- 
miliar phrase— 

‘How do you do, mother? Don’t you re- 
member me, my worthy ?’ added he, iu answer 
to her half frightened, inquiring glance. ‘I 
am Jack Willis, the sailor you housed and 
fed ten years ago, when he had neither money 
nor friends. I am now captain of a merchant- 
man; and this gentleman,’ turning to his com- 
panion, ‘will, in my name, do the ncedful te 
settle an annuity of fifty pounds upon you as 
a proof of my gratitude for your kindness, 
and especially for your advice, which I hope, 
by God’s mercy, led me to think of and to 
trust in him for salvation.’ 

The widow, unable to give utterance to the 





here recorded had long escaped the memory 
ofall save one, of the parties concerned. Ten 
years had wrought many changes in the town 
and most of the inhabitants; but they had 
glided gently over the head of Widow Smith, 
The only alteration perceptible in her was that 
her hair had become more silvery, and her 
form was now slightly bent, She still contin- 
ued her labors of love; and though her means 
were very limited, she was looked upon as the 
friend and neighbor of all who were sick, or 
In Want. 

One morning a large official looking letter 
was put into Mrs. Smith’s hand by the post- 
man. Its purport was to beg her Avert set 
in London on the following day, when the 
writer said she would receive gratifying intel- 
ligence, which it was wished to communicate 
to herself personally. Much consultation and 
gossipping ensued, One of her neighbors 
thought it a hoax, to play the old lady a 
trick; another said it would be highly impru- 
dent for a woman of her years to take such a 
journey, especially to trust herself alone in 
such a wicked place as London; while a third 
was quite sure that the writer had some evil 
design. It did appear a formidable underta- 
king to one who had never strayed ten miles 
from her native place. The widow’s ereduiity 
had often been imposed upon, yet she would 
believe anything but that any one would in- 
teationally deceive or wrong her. She had 
great conlidence, too, in the protecting prori- 

ce of God, whom she served in humble de- 
pendence om His grace in Christ, and therefore 





emotions of her swelling heart, burst into a 
flood of tears. 

| Widow Smith returned to her cottage home, 
thankful to God for his blessing on her hum- 
‘ble efforts to benefit an humble creature in 
body and soul, and for his bountiful care for 
her, and delighted that she now had increased 
means Of usefulness ; and never after did she 
listen to a tale of suffering without thinking 
of poor Jack Willis. 


Plants in Bedrooms, 

Some pers’ns are 80 fond of odoriferous 
plants and flower, as to have them in their 
bed-chamber. This is avery dangerous prae- 
tice at night, many of them being so powerful 
to overcome the sensesentireiy. Even plants 
not in flower, and without smell, injure the 
air during the night, and in absence of the 
sun, by impregnating it with nitrogen and 
carbonic acid gas, A melancholy proof of this 
recorded by Dr. Curry, occurred at Leigh- 
ton Buzzard, in Bedfordshire. Mr. Sheer- 
brook having frequently had his pinery rob- 
bed the gardner determined to sit up and 
watch. Heaccordingly posted himself, wltia 
a loaded fowling piece, in the greenhouse 
where it is supposed he fell asleep, and in the 
morning was found dead upon the gronnd, 
| with all the appearance of suffocation, evi- 
| dently oceasioned by the discharge of mem- 
‘phic gas from the plants during the night 
| Instances of men having slept in the woods 
during the night, and being found dead in the 
morning are common, 
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Hoe Sraristics—The Prospect.—| tle demand at present for horses and mules, as 
From all the information we have been able to | there are few persons in this vicinity iutending to 
gather, says the Louisville Courier of 28th, there | cross the plains this season. This description of 
will be an excess in the number of hogs packed | stock is scarce, however, and prices weil main. 





























throughout the West this season over last. of fully ttiued. The emigration from this section of the 
300,080 hogs. 


In the average weight of the hot | State will be almost entirely liminited to the stock 


packed, it is estimated that there will be a falling drivers.—{Glusgow Banner, 20th. 


off of five per cent. ‘The deficiency of lara is es- 
timated at ten per cent. 

The Cincinnati Price Current estimtes the 
number ofhogs packed there, from ali sources, at 
361,871—a gain of nearly 10,000 overthe previous 

ear. The excess in this city is 10,000, in In- 
diana 116,000, aud Ohia 40,000. From other 
points, full returns have not been received. 

Daring the past week, prices of provisions have 
been dull, and at Cincinnati mess Pork had de- 
clined fully $1 25 per bbl, but by our despatches 
just night, it appears that the market had assemed 
a decided and firmer tone.—Holders here are firm 
at an advance on Cincinnati prices, with, however, 
no sales. It is estimated that upward of 100,000 
barrels of Pork have been put up by our packers 
this season. 





Preservine Proverties or Corree.—M. Eb. 
Rebin speaks highly of the preserving proper- 
ties of coffee. For example, meat my in 
coffee, rather strong, which had been allowed 
to cool, and then left in the air for three days, 
has been preserved without any change worth 
mentioning. Since last November, 1851, it 
has assumed the appearance of cooked meat, 
and has never had any bad oder; the liquor is 
discolored, but preserves its aroma, which is 
very agreeable. Another piece of the same 
meat placed in a similar quantity of coffee, 
in the same manner, had a bad odor in ten 
days, and putrified at the end of three weeks. 
The question of its certainty for preserving is 
one of interest to domestic economy.— Scien- 
tific American. 

Srock ror CaLirornia.—There are a num- 
ber of our citizens buying up quantities of 
stock, to drive to California this spring, such 
as catile and sheep; we have heard of but 
one lot contracted for, of which the price was 

ublic, which was 500 cows, to be delivered 
in the spring at $12 per head. We believe 
that a large number might be sold at some- 
thing more. The price of work cattle has not 
been settled, but will likely be from $45 to 
$60, from common to choice, we are not ad- 
vised of the selling price of sheep.—[Indepen- 
dence Messenger of the 15th. 








Sroc,g For Cauirornia.—There will be a very 
large amount of stock driven from this and the 
adjacent counties to California, the coming Spring. 
Several persons in this county have been buying 
cows and sheep for that market. The competi- 
tion for these has caused prices to advance. Cows 
are selling freely at from $15 to $20, sheep, from 
$1 25 to $1 50, and some high as $2 per head ac- 
cording to quality. Good oxen are worth $70 per 


Every Farmer a Mechanic. 
We extract the following from an article 
credited to the Farmer and Artisan: 
| Every farmer should be to some extents 
mechanic. He should know how to make the 
| wooden tools that hehas to use, such as yokes, 
| bows, handles, rakes, &c.,&c. The boys too 
Should be instructed in this art. Habits of 
industry are among the richest legacies that 
a man can leave his children; and on the pos- 
| session of those habits, to a great degree, does 
the success and happiness of every individual 
epend. 
Mr. Brown, the thrifty farmer of whom | 
have before spoken, acted upon the principle; 
}he had three children, two boys and a girl. 
He sent them to school during the time that 
the school was kept in his district, but if you 
chanced to call at his honse on a winter even- 
| i 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


ng you would be very sure to find himself and 
two boys engaged in whittling out and finishing 
up some axe handles, or something of the kind, 
that had been blocked out during the day, 
while the girl read to them from a news pa- 
per, his house being well supplied with this in- 
dispensible commodity. Jacob Jones used to 
go over to Mr. Brown’s frequently to hear the 
reading, and it was whispered about the ncigh- 
hood that a conversation with Maria, on 
articular subject would have been even more 
interesting, but all his arts and efforts were 
uselegs in eliciting it. This however was mere 
chit chat and not to be talked about in an ag- 
ricultural paper. ; 
What I was about to say was, that one even- 
in as they were employed as usual, and Maria 
had finished reading the address before the ag- 
ricultural society, Jacob said to Henry Brown, 
‘you can’t make so neat an axe handle as | 
have got.’ After a pause of a moment, Hen- 
ry looked up and asked, ‘who made it for you.’ 
‘It is one that father bought in the agricultu- 
ral ware house, in Portland,’ replied Jacob. 
Henry in order to tease him, not once suspect- 
ing the fact, said, ‘as likely as mot it is one L 
made, for we sent two dozen there last week to 
be sold. ‘No,’ said Jacob, ‘it was made in 
Massachusetts, of the very best of wood.’ 
Henry as he placed his mark on a handle he 
had just finished, said, ‘there if it has a cross 
on the end like that, it is one that I made, for 
I mark all mine with this little chisel.’ When 
Jacob went home he at once examined his axe 
handle, and lo, and behold, it had upon it the 





yoke, mules from $75 to 100, There is but jit- 


dentical cross that Henry showed him. 
i 








